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STEAM TRAPS- 
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team Traps 
have only 
one moving 
part—a free 
™ floating stainless 
steel sphere. 
Each.trap is guaran- 
teed; send for a trap 
on trial. 
Write for fully 
descriptive 
pamphiet. 
Agents and Stockists in many countries, the names of 
whom we will gladly send on application. 


THE 

KEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
and TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: CITY 1185/6. TRAFFORD PARK 1903. 
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Literature describing Brotherhood 
Products available on request 
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Activated 
Alumina 








DESCRIPTION- USES- 
1 A porous, hard. dry, granular solid consisting essentially 1 Absorbent for moisture, oil 
of hydrated aluminium oxide. etc. 


2 Catalyst and catalvst carrier. 
3 Packaging. 

4 Air-conditioning. 

5 Drying agent for commercial 


2 Porosity = 55-60°.. 
3 Chemically inert and non-corrosive. 
4 Absorptive capacity for moisture :— 


(a) Under dynamic conditions, minimum 17%, absorption gases. 
at 100% efficiency. — 6 Refining of oils, resins and 
(b) Under static conditions, 35% at 95% R.H. 20°C. waxes 
5 Bulk density (packing) averages 40 Ib. per cubic foot. 7 ~— < puny con- 
a a el nea aes or trolled atmospheres for blast 
6 Specific heat 0.21 Cal./grm/°C. at IPC. ; and annealing furnaces. 
7 Can be reactivated repeatedly without loss of absorptive 8 Dehydration of organic 
capacity. liquids and vapours. 
8 Mesh sizes : 2/4s, 4/8s, 8/16s, and 16/32s. 9 Chromatographic analysis. 





PETER SPENCE « sons trp 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER, 3 - LONDON - WIDNES - GOOLE - BRISTOL 

















Non-ferrous Metals 


Tubes, Rods, Wire, Copper, Brass, Gilding 
Sheet, Strip and Metal, Gun Metal, 
Chill Cast Bars Phosphor Bronze, etc. 


Specialists in the production of non-ferrous alloys 
to customers’ own specifications and requirements. 


CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON LTD. 


DOG POOL MILLS, BIRMINGHAM 30 
and Fazeley St. Mills, Birmingham 5. Offices: London, Glasgow, Manchester and Dublin 
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Sodium Perborate. Urea Hydrogen Peroxide. Persulphates / 
Benzoyl Peroxide and other Organic Peroxides. 
BARIUM COMPOUNDS: Blanc Fixe. Barium Carbonate 
Precipitated. Barium Chloride. Barium Hydrate. 
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- Sodium Sulphide; Sulphated Fatty Alcohols; 
Ya Sodium Metasilicate; Alkaline Cleaners 
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PROGRESS 
IN 
PACKAGING 

the NEW 


“LONG 
TOM’ 


TRACTOR 
TAPER 


with extend- 
ed neck spec- 
ially designed 
for tractor 
work. 


BROUGH’S 
DRUMS 
Liverpool 8. 
one Li yer poo! 
Phont * °303112/3 
prams : “Super; 
Gram Liverpool 


Proportioning & Metering Pumps 


E.C.D. Pumps are manufactured in diaphragm 
and plunger types for handling measured quantities 
of all classes of chemical and industrial process 
fluids—volatile, corrosive, or precious. Automatic 
or hand micro adjustment is fitted where required. 
Full particulars of pumps for any purpose and 
descriptive booklet will be gladly sent on request. 


E-C-D- LIMITED - ENGINEERS 


Tonbridge, Kent Tel : Tonbridge 2237 
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STORAGE TANKS 





EX-PRESSURE BOILERS 


Suitable for water, oil, spirits, etc. Very strong 
and serviceable—converted from ex-pressure 
boilers. Extremely reasonable in price. Immedi- 
ate delivery. Pipe connections fitted if desired. 





QUANTITY LENGTH DIAM. PLATE THICKNESS CAPACITY 
| | 9 ft. Oin. 4 ft. 6 in. iy in. 950 galls. 
| | 18 ft. Oin. 5 ft. O in. § in. 2,200 galls. 
| | 19 ft. Oin. 5 ft. 6 in. Sin. 2,800 galls. 
2 | 20ft. Oin. 6 ft. Oin. 2 in. 3,525 galls. 
2 | 24 ft. 0 in. 5 ft. 6 In. Zin. 3,560 galls. 
| 22 ft. 0 in. 6 ft. 6 in. Lin. 4,550 galls. 
| | 20 ft. 3 in. 7 ft. O in. gin. 4,800 galls. 
| | 24 ft. 0 in. 7 ft. 0 in. } in. 5,700 galls. 
2 | 23 fe. O in. 7 ft. 6 in. % in. 6,400 galls. 
2 28 ft. 0 in. 7 ft. 0 in. i in, 6,700 galls. 
| 27 ft. 0 in. 7 ft. 6 in. i in, 7,450 galls. 
2 30 ft. 0 in. 8 ft. 0 in. i in, 9,000 galls. 


THO: W.WARD LID 


BRETTENHAM HOUSE: LANCASTER PLACE - STRAND: W.C.2 


PHONE: TEMPLE BAR, 1515 (12 Lines) - GRAMS: TOWARD TELEX, LONDON 






HEAD OFFICE: ALBION WORKS + SHEFFIELD 
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THERE ARE many thousands of these little 
orphans: small hot-water tanks fed with 
direct steam uncontrolled; neglected and 
forgotten—and probably eating their heads off 
in steam. 

The pocket-size Sarco ‘“‘ THERMOCIRC”’ is 
designed for these small tanks. Provides hot 
water by the direct mixture (within itself) of 
steam and cold water; continuous water 
circulation through the tank and_ the 
“* THERMOCIRC ”’ ; steam supply automatically 
regulated according to water temperature. A 


water heater and thermostatic controller 
combined ;_ fixed directly on any existing 
tank. 


For details, send enquiry slip to SARCO 
THERMOSTATS LTD., Cheltenham, Glos. 


THE SARCO 
‘ THERMOCIRC’ 


Pat. No. 612839 






CHELTENHAM, Glos. 


Please send details and diagrams of the Sarco 
“ THERMOCIRC ” for (a) small hot water 
—_ and cylinders, or (b) water-jacketed 
vessels. 


NAME 
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PYREX Brand 


Scientific Glassware is unaffected by 
SUDDEN TEMPERATURE CHANGES 













rune» © 
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PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware has a co- 

efficient of expansion of only 3:2 x 10°°. 
Apparatus can thus be made sufficiently thick 
and strong to reduce considerably the risk of 
breakage in handling, while still retaining freedom 
from the risk of fracture due to sudden changes 


in temperature. In addition, this outstanding 
Scientific Glassware is highly resistant to all acids 
except hydrofluoric and glacial phosphoric. 


Thus the research worker using PYREX Brand 
Scientific Glassware has far less worry about his 
equipment and can concentrate more completely 
upon the work he is doing. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware is 
supplied only through Laboratory Furnish- 
ers, but illustrated catalogue and two 
free copies of our Chemist's Notebook will 
be sent direct on aphplication to us. 


YREX 


aro TAAee MARK 


Ocientific N|\ Glassware 


made by 

JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. LTD., 
Wear Glass Works, 

SUNDERLAND. 
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ACRYLIC SHEET 





Supplied in thicknesses and sizes suitable for many purposes. 


the versatile material of 


EDU S u ine 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W.|I. P.350 
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HYDROFLUORIC ACID 

| ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 


FLUORIDES, Neutral SILICOFLUORIDES 
Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
Aluminium, Lithium, Chromium. Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 


BiFluorides (Acid) 


Ammonium, Sodium, Potassium. 


. BOROFLUORIDES 
Double Fluorides (Cryolites) Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
Sodium HexafluoAluminate Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Potassium HexafluoAluminate Fluoboric Acid Solution. 


OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
Glass Etching Acids 
Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
"Phone 41208/9 ‘Grams “CHEMICALS” Sheffield 

















| MULTITUBULAR DRIERS | 
| ROLLER FILM DRIERS 








FLAKERS AND COOLERS 


We offer accumulated experience 
of 50 years’ specialization. 


OUR WORKS, the largest in the | 
United Kingdom devoted especi- | 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY, are | 





laid out and equipped with the 
latest plant for this particular 


purpose. 


MANY STANDARD SIZES includ- 
ing LABORATORY MODELS. 





We have test plants always available 





a alta 


RICHARD SIMON & SONS, LTD. 


PHCENIX WORKS, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM 
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ABORATORY 
SPECIALITIES 













No. 4676 


SOXHLET 
EXTRACTION BATH 


for 3 or 6 tests, and with 
“Gallenkamp’”’ built-in 
constant level device 


— 












No. 4484 
WATER STILL 


output 3} litres per 
hour. 




















| 
> | 
e 
" | Nos. 12100/1 
; WATER-BATH 
- with 6 or 12 holes, 
~ and = ** Gallenkamp "’ 
oY built-in constant level 
| device. 
{- | 
| 
We shall be glad to send a copy of our Catalogue No. 508B giving full 
le particulars of the above, also other specialities. 
= | 
A.GALLENKAMP&CO9 LTD 
17-29 SUN STREET LONDON EC.2 
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KOKON TRIFLUORIDE 


COMPLEXES FOR POLYMERISATION 





FLUOSULPHONIC ACID HFso; 
FOR USE IN CONDENSATION & ALKYLATION 






BENZO TRIFLUORIDE ¢, 4; cr; 
FOR USE AS DYESTUFF INTERMEDIARY 







LIMITED 
QUANTITIES, 








== IMPERIAL SMELTING=== 


———_ CORPORATION (SALES) LTD 37 DOVER ST ———— 











@ Plants supplied from | to 3,500 c.f.m. and larger, 
if required. 

Continuous operation achieved by— 

Dual Absorber unit with fully automatic regeneration 

and change-over valves. 

Dryness down to dew point of minus 60° C. 

WRITE FOR LEAFLET 245. 





Close up of automatic 
control gear for 
continuous gas drier 
illustrated above. 


Kestners 


Chemical Engineers : : 
5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.lI. 











KESTNER 
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GASWORKS =. 
Plant fers 
Catalogues 


arger, Many gas engineers have neither time nor facilities available for collecting 
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‘ . — ° ° s lhe six sections deal witk 
and collating technical information regarding gas works plant and 
*:1, GASHOLDERS 
2. CONDENSERS. 
ration Realising this, Balfour’s have prepared a sectionalised catalogue, each of 3. WASHERS. 


equipment. 


the six sections dealing with a different aspect of the gas industry. *4. PURIFICATION 
*5, WATERGASPLANT 


Copies of sections 2 and 3 (dealing with Condensers and Washers) are 
. ~~. BY-PRODUCTS 





now available and will be supplied to all gas engineers on request. Names RECOVERY AND 
and addresses of applicants will be recorded and copies of the remaining SPECIAL PLANT 
sections will be posted as soon as supplies are received from the printer. * In course of preparation 








HENRY BALFOUR & CO. LTD 


ARTILLERY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.! 
Telephone: ABBey 3639 Telegrams: Durifound, Sowest, London 


write to and DURIE FOUNDRY, LEVEN, FIFE, SCOTLAND 
Telephone: Leven 79 Telegrams: Foundry, LEVEN, Scotland 


For your copies 





One of the Balfour Group of Companies 


KESTNER B.L. I13I-C 
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& Cheapest Doki y WwW WwW 
Enquiries invited for sites‘(with ‘or without BALANCES OFF 
river frontage). 
Distribution area—I14,000,000 population. ===] HE SHELF ? 


Skilled and unskilled male’and female labour 
available. 


Not quite ! but 


Prompt deliveries . . . 








.. . Balances & Weights 


Repairs a Speciality 





WOLTERS BALANCES LTD. 


137 QUEEN’S ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Telephone : GADEBROOK 2020 
ESTABLISHED 1875 











DEVELOPMENT @OMMITTEE - CUILDOHALL: KINGSTON UPON HULL 








“Do you know this firm Fred?” 


“No! and I’m not very 
impressed. Look at the 
typing. As a matter of 
fact, that’s one of the very 
reasons why the guv’nor 
standardised on Imperial 
typewriters. He wanted 
to make sure that all 
our letters created good 
first impressions” 


Imperial Typewriters 


are worth waiting for 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED. LEICESTER, ENG, 
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unified responsib 
t to finish 


As Designer and Constructor for the 

process industries, Badger offers a com- 

pletely integrated engineering service— 

from initial consultation to operation of 

the completed plant. All phases of the 

installation of a new manufacturing 

‘ we \ facility are under the supervision and 

\\ ¥ =" ws . responsibility of one co-ordinated group. 

= AAS a= SAS = ’ Major divisions of these ndiatel 
Bi oa => a services are : 


Ko) 1. Analysis of manufacturing re- 
Suse Sees ‘ oe 


quirements. 
2. Economic analyses and selection 
of processing methods. 

. Process design. 

. Preparation of detailed designs. 

. Procurement of materials. 

. Field construction. 

. Supervision of initial operation. 
This unified responsibility for all phases 
of new process plant installations 
prevents overloading your own organiza- 
tion, ensures the most economical 
installation, early completion and de- 
pendable operation. The entire project 
has the benefit of our broad background 
of experience in the petroleum, chemical 
and petro-chemical fields. 


om 


pe om : 
gic ye? = 





E. B. BADG E te & SONS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


99 ALDWYCH LONDON W.C.2. 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro- 
Chemical Industries 
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BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS 
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ANTHRACENE OIL | 
CARBOLIC CRYSTALS | 
CRESYLIC ACIDS 
META-CRESOL 
NAPHTHALENE 
TOLUOL 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA 

XYLOL 




















SALES OFFICE : 
4184 GLOSSOP ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 10 


Telephone: 60078-9 Telegrams : CRESOL 




















Tins for all Trades Home & Export 





NECK, PLUGS and CAPSULES 


CAPSULING MACHINE for hermetically sealing cans 
holding liquids. 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS FITTINGS for all types of Cans and Drums 
Contractors to the Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, India Office, 
Crown Agents for the gt etc., etc. 


mrnem Jet Farwig « Co 





patent screw neck. | LIMITED | Est. 1809 


Cone as ae 208-214 YORK RD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, s.W.1 1 
Grams: CALORIGEN, BATT, LONDO Tel: Remenies 7008 
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Producers and Politicians 


HERE was a time, comfortably 
within the memory range of most 
of us, when politics and industry 
occupied each its own well-defined 
sphere and when devotion to one did 
not necessarily involve any serious 
interest in the other. It is evident now 
that all that belongs to the past and 
that anyone today who makes chemi- 
cals or steel, refines sugar or fabricates 
one or other of the myriad goods for 
which raw materials are allocated or 
end products officially rationed will be 
brought into so intimate a contact—or 
collision—with the Administration that 
non-partisanship becomes an_impossi- 
bility. That states the situation at its 
lowest level. If the reactions between 
industrialists and politicians meant no 
more than the addition of a few more 
Board of Trade and equivalent forms 
to fill, many in industry would still 
preserve the neutrality, in their com- 
mercial capacities. That philosophy 
has served very well and long a class 
which was satisfied that its purpose in 
life was to make goods and profits 
not to make or unmake, politicians. 
The challenge which has robbed a 
large section of producers in_ this 
country of their status as neutrals in 
polities is one which has sought to 
represent profit making as disreputable, 
and seems hent on withdrawing in 


widening fields of industry the right 
to make goods at all. The victim who 
failed to show resentment of a direct 
attack of the latter kind would need 
to be pusillanimous beyond belief, cer- 
tainly not of the kind which success- 
fully directs large industries through 
times of uncommon risk and difficulty. 

Those are some of more obvious 
reasons for the regrettable fact that 
politics in one form or another receives 
far more attention than ever before 
in all the familiar publications put out 
by commercial and industrial groups, 
company chairmen and _ federations, 
and has given rise to a revival of the 
old art of pamphleteering. The grow- 
ing number of speakers and writers 
inside industry who are taking to this 
unfamiliar line of country cannot be 
blamed for this diversion, notwith- 
standing the expenditure of effort 
which is necessarily involved in ways 
which produce nothing tangible, much 
less anything that might reduce our 
dollar shortage. The cobbler, in this 
instance, would very contentedly have 
stuck to his last but for the imminent 
prospect that the last itself would be 
compulsorily acquired or rendered un 
recognisable if he did not busy himself 
in its defence. 

An arresting result of all such alarms 
has been the exceptional increase in 
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the past week or so of the number of 
organisations which have been pro- 
voked by signs of mismanagement of 
national affairs closely concerning them 
to appeal to public opinion in terms 
more vigorous than they have used 
before. The Federation of British 
Industries and the National Union of 
Manufacturers, both of which have a 
considerable support from the larger 
chemical undertakings, have shown 
that they can be most effective pro- 
pagandists when need is as urgent as 
it appears now. The NUM is all the 
better equipped to make national 
appeals, not wholly to manufacturers, by 
having as its president a politician, and 
one with a special gift for the trenchant 
presentation of the case for the “‘indus- 
trial opposition.” Sir Patrick Hannon 
last week told 600 manufacturers 
attending the annual general meeting 
of the union: 

** The stark fact is that industry now 
has to shoulder the whole burden of 
extricating Britain from her serious 
economic difficulties without the en- 
couragement and assistance which it 
might rightly expect to help it in its 
colossal task. I should like to make 
it clear that by industry I mean every 
living soul engaged in it in- whatever 
capacity. Therefore, we who are 





responsible for the direction of industry 
have a clear and unchallengeable right 
to a voice in industrial affairs. Industry 
must demand that the Government 
cease their wasteful and dangerous 
experiment of trying to make the harsh 
and unyielding facts of our economic 
life fit marrow, sectional political 
theories.”” Industry, he added, had 
been far too complacent in its law- 
abiding compliance with edicts and 
directions with which they profoundly 
disagreed. Briefly, he said, the situa- 
tion was this :— 

** Industry has become weary of two 
things. First, it is no longer prepared 
to accept, as only it can, the full weight 
of responsibility for our industrial 
recovery without having some substan- 
tial share in deciding the conditions 
under which it shall operate. Second, 
it is equally weary of mere exhorta- 
tion, without constructive suggestion 
and action, as well as incentive, to 
enable it to make its maximum con- 
tribution to the national well-being.” 

Sir Patrick Hannon, the Tory 
member for Moseley, Birmingham, is 
doubtless not altogether a_ disin- 
terested witness. Yet it is scarcely a 
coincidence that many _ shades of 
opinion in industry are saying the same 
thing with equal emphasis. 
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Notes and Comments 


Petroleum Possibilities 


HE arresting view that Great 

Britain is capable of becoming a 
serious rival in the world markets for 
petroleum outside the U.S.A. is being 
advanced in Washington by no less an 
authority than the American National 
Petroleum Council. Exaggerated as 
that may appear in the light of our 


- own modest estimates of supplies of 


British petroleum products in the next 
few years, this estimate of the situation 
is supported by some relevant and— 
from our point of view—heartening 
facts. As long ago as June last year, 
40 per cent of world reserves of crude 
oil were stated by the Petroleum 
Information Bureau to be in the Middle 
East. ‘‘ Unless a way can be found 
through agreement with the British 
Government of converting enough 
sterling into dollars to lower produc- 
tion costs, American overseas producers 
may have to curtail operations dras- 
tically,’’ forecasts the New York Times. 
The view is, of course, by no means 
unanimous. Despite the large petro- 
leum projects and new plant being 
developed here, the yield from these 
cannot, according to the view expressed 
in the Chemical and Engineering News 
(27, 2982), be treated as a net reduc 
tion of this country’s dollar deficit. The 
new products will not all take the place 
of finished solvents now importer| for 
dollars, and there is a dollar element 
in the cost of raw materials. Another 
aspect of the dollar element was the 
ECA grant, just announced, of $9 mil- 
lion for U.S. oil plant for Grangemouth. 


** Rationalisation ”’ 


WARENESS by those who are 

putting into effect the policy of the 
Anglo-American Productivity Council 
that little is to be gained and much 
may be lost by _ undiscriminating 
imitation of U.S. practices has been a 
reassuring feature of the first of the 
reports—on iron and_ steel—and_ is 
apparent again in the _ productivity 
report, ‘‘ Simplification in Industry.” 


The latter, which the council has dis- 
tributed this week, records the findings 
and some practical comments of a 
group of six—manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives of the British Standards 
Institution, the Federation of British 
Industries and the Ministry of Supply 
standardisation committee—which has 
intimately studied, here and _ in 
America, the factors which have made 
possible the classical examples of mass- 
production there. Results of intense 
specialisation and long runs, not merely 
in engineering products but in such 
industries as aluminium extruding, 
steel, and paint, varnish and lacquer, 
are shown to have brought very large 
savings both to the industries and to 
vast numbers of American consumers. 
The case for’ adoption of identical 
policies here is weakened, as the report 
evidently recognises, by the fact, 
among others, that the U.S.A. provides 
most of its own markets, and the over- 
seas buyers, taking little more than 
5 per cent of total production, are 
mostly educated to like the standard 
American product. ‘This report does, 
however, leave no doubt in the mind 
that the extremely keen prices which 
U.S. industries have generally offered 
since the war owes as much to the 
practice of concentrating on narrow 
product ranges as to anything else. The 
need to combine a big increase of U.K. 
production with the best profit margin 
that can be secured gives this report 
an unmistakeable topical interest, 
regardless of some inevitable objec- 
tions to borrowing the customs of a 
very different economy. 


Know How 


O NE of the good principles noticed 
in this report, whose adoption here 
could bring rewards to outweigh the 
conventional objections, is the wide- 
spread American custom of what used 
to be dubbed “ telling the world.’ 
This productivity group was satisfied 
that ‘‘ generally, manufacturers in the 
U.S.A. are willing to have their work 
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and its results widely publicised. This 
in itself is deemed to be an important 
factor in the development of high pro- 
ductivity and low cost.’’ That en- 
gaging habit—which is, of course, not 
quite as devoid of reserves as some of 
the literature may suggest—receives 
testimonials every week in the U.S. 
technical Press in the form of commer- 
cial and technical explanations by 
principals, framed in more intimate 
terms than even shareholders here are 
privileged to hear. In that respect 
American industries have shed one of 
the shibboleths which some here tend 
still to preserve, illogically, with almost 
religious zeal. 


Commonsense and Chemistry 

HE troubles in which a general 

purpose Government department is 
almost bound to become involved when 
it deals with a_ subject which is 
peculiarly within the sphere of the 
analytical chemist have been exempli- 
fied by the amendment of the Motor 
Spirit (Regulation) Act, 1948. The 
object of that is, broadly, to establish 
that in legal parlance, at any rate, 
‘‘ diphenylamine ”’ shall include not 
only the parent chemical but also com- 
pounds ‘“‘ of the same basic structure.’ 
The question of the nuclear-substituted 
diphenylamines being indistinguishable 
from diphenylamine itself would appear 
to be as irrelevant as most of the other 
contributions in the House of Commons 
to this chemical debate. Common- 
sense might well have compensated for 
the absence of chemical knowledge. No 
one seems to have questioned the pro- 
bability of anyone deliberately doping 
his motor fuel with one of the other 
comparatively rare compounds analyti- 
cally resembling diphenylamine—in 
order, presumably, to render himself 
liable to prosecution. 


Conspirators’ Day 


S if to rebut the criticism that the 

Ministry of Supply departments 
concerned with atomic energy have 
robbed the R.N. of its ancient distine- 
tion as ‘‘the silent Service,’ the 
authorities responsible for the great 
enterprise in Cumberland—the Wind- 
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scale Works, Sellafield, which is re 
ported to have been out of bounds to 
all but a chosen few since work began 
there—are going to a good deal of 
trouble to dispel the ‘‘ top secret ’ 
aura which has grown up there. They 
are very busy just now putting finish- 
ing touches to a local atomic energy 
exhibition—but not, however, ~ within 
the forbidden territory. This represen- 
tation of some of the practical possibi- 
lities of nuclear physics has been set 
up in the innocuous surroundings of 
the Drill Hall, Whitehaven. ‘* The 
object of the exhibition,’”’ says a note 
from the Ministry, ‘‘is to give the 
people of Cumberland the opportunity 
of learning something about the work 
of the great establishment which is 
being constructed in their midst and 
to understand something of the aims 
of Government atomic research.’’ The 
faintly sinister flavour which seems 

quite illogically—to cling to that bid- 
ding to a housewarming is not relieved 
by the day chosen. The exhibition 
opens to the public on November the 


Fifth. 





Atomic Deadlock 


THE moral responsibility of Britain to 
take the lead in utilising atomic science 
for good social purposes is the theme of 
an article by A. Litherland in the October 
issue of Atomic Scientists’ News, journal 
of the Atomic Scientists’ Association. 
Recalling that more than half the world’s 
population is short of the necessities of 
life, the author urges acceptance of Lord 
Boyd Orr’s plea—that this problem should 
be attacked immediately, ‘* with the same 
drive and determination that we put into 
the horrid business of war.’’ This would 
demand all available resources for a long 
period of years. 

The struggle between East and West 
for armed predominance, he was con 
vinced, served only to create an increas 
ingly dangerous situation, and stock-piling 
of atomic weapons was capable of pro 
voking an attack. 

‘Friendship and understanding are 
impossible across a barrier of competitive 
power, for you cannot shake hands with 
your left hand while you hold out an atom 
bomb in your right,’’ Mr. Litherland main 
tains. There was a simple choice: power 
politics or world prosperity. The world 


could not afford both: 
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Neglected Chemical Sources 


Failure to Convert Britain’s Potential Raw Materials 


ITH a dollar crisis threatening the 

tivelihood of¢the whole nation, the 
need for making the best possible use of 
British raw materials in industry, rather 
than import them from dollar or hard 
currency countries, has become a matter 
of vital importance. This was the theme 
of a talk given by Dr. Jan F. Straatman 
to members of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society (Chemical Sec- 
tion) last week (October 26). 

In an interview with Dr. Straatman 
after the meeting, THe CHEMICAL AGE was 
given a number of interesting indications 
of ways by which British chemical in- 
dustry could save dollars, using available 
British raw materials. 


Reducing , Supplies 


‘We have all heard,’’ said Dr. Straat 
man, “* that imports from dollar or dollar- 
equivalent countries are to be cut from 
$1600 million to $1200 million—a cut of 
annot be 
cut too much, a ~~ will hime to be cut 
from raw materials. The question of 
British raw materials for British chemical 
industries is, therefore, growing in impor- 
tance. We have all seen it coming a long 
time and we need have no doubt that 
the subject has been considered in high 
quarters for a long time.” 

Dr. Straatman, who is a consultant on 
industrial matters to a number of foreign 





Governments, went on to give figures of 


British raw material production compared 
with Continental countries, starting with 
the plastics group—phenoplasts, amino- 
plasts, vinylic, cellulosic and the others. 
‘For vinylic plastics the position in 
this country is very good,’ he said, 
‘ because all the raw materials are British 
and in 1947 Britain produced 6500 tons of 
vinylic plastics and expects to produce by 
1952/53, 33,500 tons.’’ The figures quoted 
were the official OEEC totals, he added. 
“If we compare this with the whole of 
Western European production we see that 
in 1947 Britain produced 32.6 per cent of 
the vinylic plastics of Western Europe 
and by 1952/53 she will produce 23.4 per 
cent. Because all the materials are 
British, this country is holding its own 
and the same applies to aminoplasts—the 
British percentage in 1947 was 53 per cent 
and in 1952/53 vill be 52.7 per cent—but 
if the raw material is not exclusively 


British the position is reversed, as in the 
case of phenoplasts,’’ said Dr. Straatman. 

‘ British production of phenoplasts in 
1947 was 24,700 tons, which was 58 per 
cent of Western European production. By 
1952/53 British production is expected io 
be 45,000 tons, only 43 per cent of Western 
Kuropean production. The cause of this 
is that British phenol production is too 
small 

Scarcity Forecast 

‘An immense amount of phenol has to 
be imported from the United States 
because we eo not make synthetic phenol 
in this country in any appreciable quan- 
tities, and when imports have to be cut 
and production of phencplasts has to go 
up, we shall see the very bitter conse- 
quences,’’ he said. 

The position in cellulosic plastics was 
equally bad, or worse. In 1047, British 
production was 27.3 per cent of Western 
European, but it would be dropping to 
18.2 per cent in 1952/53. ‘‘ Cellulose is 
one of the things this country practically 
does not produce, and important branches 
of the chemical industry have to use it 
in steadily increasing quantities,’’ said Dr. 
Straatman. 

“Before leaving the subject of plastics, 
let us look at the fifth group, among 
which is polythene. There again, British 
production was 41.9 per cent in 1947 and 
the expectation is that it will stay at 
41.2 per cent in 1952/53,’ he added. 


Straw Disregarded 


Cellulose, however, was one of the ‘“‘sore 
points.”’ Continental countries were 
manufacturing cellulose for plastics, rayon 
production, for viscose, and for paper, in 
very large quantities from wood, beech 
wood especially, and from straw. ied 
should like to draw attention to the most 
remarkable position of — straw. The 
British crop, as a rule, is about two-and 
a-half times as much as the crop in 
Holland. At the moment, Holland uses 
about 550,000 tons of straw for chemical 
purposes—for straw board, paper, viscose 
and plastics; the consumption of straw in 
Britain for these purposes at the moment 
is 78,000 tons. And the remarkable thing 
about it is that the production of cella- 
lose from straw in this country is going 
down and down.’ 

Dr. Straatman said that during the war 
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(before 1941) there was practically no con- 
sumption of straw for chemical purposes, 
but in 1941, because esparto could no 
longer be imported, straw consumption 
started to boom; the peak was reached 
in 1945 when straw consumption was 
nearly 350,000 tons—still only 60 per cent 
of what Holland uses today. But now 
straw use had gone down to 78,000 tons 
and Britain was again importing more and 
more esparto. 1 
260,000 tons, had now reached 390,000 tons. 


Neglected Cellulose 


‘‘ Here is something remarkable,” Dr. 
Straatman observed. ‘‘ We have seen in 
plastics the very strong position which 
this country can have if it utilises British 
raw materials as much as possible. In 
straw we have got the raw material, the 
processes are available, and yet this 
country does not manufacture cellulose 
from this raw material!” er: 

Dr. Straatman went on to explain how 
similar factors applied to rayon, ‘‘Viscose 
and cellulose are the bulk rayon exports— 
exports of rayon are about 140 per cent 
above pre-war, although cellulose has to 
be imported. If imports from dollar areas 
have to be cut and cellulose comes prac- 
tically solely from dollar areas, that very 
big field of exports of rayon will feel the 
pinch, or else we will have to feel the 
pinch—in clothing. Even for rayon it 1s 
possible to manufacture the needed cellu- 
lose from home raw materials. 

Meanwhile, the big Dutch rayon com- 
bine, A.K.U., had built a large factory 
to manufacture from straw a type of 
cellulose absolutely suitable to use as a 
raw material for viscose. 


A Dollar Commodity 


On the subject of sulphur, Dr, Straat- 
man noted that of the three main sources, 
pyrites came from Spain and a few other 
countries—practically all requiring hard 
currency—sulphur was a dollar commodity 
and only spent oxide was a British raw 
material. Consumption of sulphur at the 
moment was 556,000 tons, and it was 
expected by 1952/53 it will have increased 
to 695,000 tons. That was to be compared 
with use by other countries—France 
840,000 tons, West Germany 754,000 tons, 
Benelux countries 685,000—only 10,000 
tons less than the United Kingdom, and 
Benelux has only 20 million population. 

Some sulphur for sulphuric acid manu- 
facture came from another source, mineral 
oil refining. By 1951, Holland would get 
from its mineral oil refining capacity 
70,000 tons of sulphuric acid from the 
sulphur liberated during refining. At the 


Esparto imports, in 1939 | 
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rate mineral oil refining was being stimu- 
lated in this country, sulphur from that 
source might make a major contribution 
to the supply of home raw materials for 
the sulphuric acid industry, 

One process which was finding more 
and more interest on the Continent 
(Holland, Belgium, France and Spain) 
related to anhydrite. ‘‘ There are several 
BIOS and FIAT reports on the manufac- 
ture of sulphur and sulphuric acid using 
anhydrite as a raw material and, in the 
main, there are two different processes,” 
said Dr, Straatman. “ The first is by 
subjecting anhydrite to a reducing roast- 
ing with calcium sulphide as the resulting 
product. This can easily be decomposed 
with carbon dioxide to give hydrogen- 
sulphides, which again can easily be 
oxidised to sulphur. In the other series 
of processes the anhydrite mixed with 
clay is subjected to an oxidative roasting 
and gives, on the one hand, sulphur 
dioxide, which in turn gives sulphuric 
acid, and cement is obtained as a by 
product.”’ ; 


Scope for Development 


There was no doubt that for such simple 
chemical products as sulphuric acid and 
cement more use could be made of home 
raw materials, while greater production 
of sulphuric acid would give the country 
opportunity to manufacture more soluble 
phosphates. ‘‘ As soluble phosphate we 
generally understand superphosphates, 
but several Continental manufacturers are 
devoting more and more attention to 
nitrophosphates,”’ said Dr. Straatman. 

Britain was far behind several Continen- 
tal countries in the growth of its soluble 
phosphates industry. Production in this 
country just balanced consumption, and 
there was not an ounce for export, but 
even so, consumption per acre was only 
half what it was in Holland. 


There was 
here 


immense scope for superphosphate 
from home-produced sulphuric acid in 
agriculture. 


Of nitrogenous fertilisers—a 100 per cent 
British raw material—Dr. Straatman re- 
called that, in the old days, chemists were 
wont to say you could not have fixed 
nitrogen unless you had cheap water 
power. Now for the manufacture of fixed 
nitrogen only coke oven batteries were 
needed. 

‘Britain produced just enough fixed 
nitrogen (1947 figure is 254,000 tons) to 
cover its own consumption. By 1952/53, 
production will be 287,500 tons and con 
sumption, including colonial territories, 

(continued overleaf) 
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will just be covered by that production. 
But if you look at consumption comparing 
Holland or Belgium with Britain, Holland 
uses three times the amount of nitro- 
genous fertiliser per acre—fertile as its 
soil is supposed to be. 

** Air is a British raw material which 
you get for nothing and I cannot see why 
this country in the present circumstances 
should not use fixed nitrogen to improve 
yields in agriculture and to save dollars.’ 

There were hardly any chémical pro- 
ducts which could not be looked at from 
this angle, said Dr. Straatman. He sug- 
gested that a list should be compiled show- 
mg the hard currency content of the ex- 
factory price of chemical products— 
plastics, dyestuffs or sulphuric acids. 

**T have compiled such lists for two 
Continental countries and they show 
amazing figures,” he said. ‘‘ You may 
say a certain product is a good one to 
stimulate for exports and when you look 
at the facts of the hard currency content 
you find it is not such a good product 
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at all. It ought to be a crime to export 
cotton yarn, because the cost of the hard 
currency content is so extremely high. 

‘* This is something which I should like 
more people to consider—the hard cur- 
rency content of chemical production and 
ways and means to reduce that element, 
if it is possible, by other raw materials or 
other manufacturing processes. 

‘*T know other raw materials and other 
manufacturing processes always mean a 
new building, new plant, and getting 
licences from a Government which is 
extremely careful in granting them. You 
have got to make a cast-iron case, to say 
that in a certain span of time you will 
produce the dollars. That is not a task 
for the Government, but a task for the 
manufacturer and the chemist. 

‘* The chemist ought to figure out the 
hard currency content figure, calculate 
what he can do to lower it and so get 
his licence for building and extending his 
factory,’’ Dr. Straatman concluded. 


Continued Development of Natural Gas in France 


ATURAL gas, occurring chiefly in 

the South-West of France, has during 
the last three years been an increasingly 
important factor in the French fuel 
economy. Interesting details on the ex- 
ploitation of natural gas and the produc- 
tion of important derivatives are contained 
in the recently published report for 1948 
of the Régie Autonome des Pétroles, a 
company which, since its formation by the 
French Government in 1938, has concen- 
trated on the exploitation of the country’s 
natural gas resources. 

The quantity of natural gas exploited 
has risen from 9 million cu. m in 1942 
to 250 million cu. m. in 1948, totals 
for the previous three years being 85, 110 
and 174 million cu. m. respectively. 

Derivatives obtained (in tons), and 
gross income derived (in million francs) 
for the years, 1945, °46, °47, and °48 are 
shown in the following table :— 

Derivatives 


Propane Gross 
Butane Crude oil Pefrol Income 
gas (tons) (tons) (tons) (mill. franes) 
696 740 3,700 213,2 
733 120 5,289 400,5 
1,441 626 7,331 748,5 
2,396 1,620 2,824 777,7 


A considerably increased quantity of 
natural gas is expected to be exploited this 
year. A number of up-to-date plants 
have been introduced in recent years at 
Saint-Marcet, Peyrouzet and _ Boussens. 


The most modern of these is probably that 
of the Usine de Dégazolinage de Boussens, 
comened with U.S. machinery and appa 
ratus, which has an ane capacity of 
about 1.2 million cu. m. of gas per day. 

Distribution of the purified natural gas 
takes place through a network of pipe- 
lines having a total length of 527 km. It 
connects the plant at Peyrouzet with such 
important towns as Toulouse, Tarbes, Pau 
and Agen. 





Openings for Executive Staff 


A STATEMENT issued last week by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
shows, for a large selection of managerial 
or executive posts, vacancies on the 
records of Appointments Offices on Sep 
tember 12. 

Of the 48 professional categories listed 
it is significant that in only 18 of these, 
oi which ‘ chemicals manufacture and 
analysis ’’ is one, are there more vacancies 
than registrants seeking employment. _ 

The Ministry states that the main 
reasons for the co-existence of vacancies 
and available applicants in the same 
cccupational group are that frequently 
applicants do not have the qualifications 
for which employers are looking. For the 82 
openings for pharmacists the Ministry has 
but four registrants. 
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MORE DUTCH NITROGEN 
Possible Export Surplus 


UTPUT of hydrogen by the Dutch 

State mines of Ijmuiden/Luiterade 
has lately been much increased while an- 
other nitric acid factory will soon be com- 
pleted. Along with the Cie. Néerlandaise 
de l’Azote of Sluiskil and the State factory 
of Geleen they expect shortly to be able 
to increase the production of nitrogenous 
fertilisers on a scale to satisfy the rapidly 
mounting requirements (at present 125,000 
tons p.a., as compared with 100,000 tons 
pre-war) and to dispose of a surplus for 
export. 

The generators for the new conversion 
installation of Lutterade were provided by 
a British firm. 

Although the Dutch superphosphate 
firms are reported to be working at full 
capacity it may not be possible to meet 
all home demands for the time being as 
superphosphate is an important item in 
trade with foreign countries 

Consultations between Belgium and 
Holland have been in progress to co- 
ordinate policies between the two countries 
for handling quinine salts of the Congo 
and Indonesia. No results have so far been 
made known. 





Site in Holland 


THE Algemene Kunstzijde Unie, the 
Haarlem rayon producer, has acquired the 
patent rights for the production of nylon 
from the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours. 
Owing to the elaborate character of the 
technique and especially the cost of instal- 
lation, the A.K.U. will start with a pilot 
plant, and final output later is not 
expected to reach the current scale of 
production by I.C.I., Ltd., and Courtaulds. 
Some competition with the output from 
Pontypool in the European markets will, 
however, be offered. The A.K.U. is still 
experimenting, in conjunction with the 
Dutch section of the Royal Dutch/ Shell 
(Bataafsche Petroleum Mij.), with a 
** fully synthetic ”’ fibre of its own. It is 
believed to be a variation of polyvinyl 


chloride. 


Colorimetric Determination of Bismuth 


The review of this work (THe CHEMICAL 
AGE, 61, 533) omitted the attribution— 
Yu. Yu. Lur’e and L. B. Guizburg (Zavod 
skaya Laboratoriya, 1949, 15, 21, 30). The 
reference, A. I. Korkorin and N. G. 
Dermanova, was to the earlier work affect- 
ing the same subject. 


MODERN INK PRODUCTION 
Elaborate Plant and Instruments 


OME 0 members of the London Section 

of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Associa- 
tion recently visited the new printing ink 
factory of B. Winstone & Sons, Ltd., at 
Harefield. They were received by the 
works director, Dr. F. W. Stoyle, and 
conducted round the laboratories and 
works by him and by Dr. R. F. Bowles 
(chief chemist) and Mr. H. H. Stewart 
(works manager). 

In the testing laboratories the visitors 
saw the methods used for comparing raw 
materials and _ finished products with 
siandards, and in the research labora 
tories, where rheological proble ms especi 
ally are investigated, apparatus of parti- 
cular interest included a cathode-ray 
oscillograph, several rotating viscometers, 
one of which was used for Dr. Bowles’s 
empirical flow test, and a photo-electric 
reflectance meter. 

Among the advanced equipment seen 
in the works were ball mills up to 500 gall. 
capacity and a battery of large roil mills, 
a works control room where inks are 
tested by scrapes, prints and _ fineness 
gauges; and a varnish house with kettles 
capable of heating 13 tons of oil. Not the 
least impressive characteristic, common 
to all departments, was the serupulous 
cleanliness. 


Plastics Symposium 
OBSERVING that chemists associated 
with plastics and polymer in Great Britain 
have for many years had no opportunity 
of meeting and discussing the recent ad 
vances of polymer science and _ their 
practical etfects, the Plastics and Polymer 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry 
has consequently decided to hold a three 
day symposium in London in September 
1950 under the title ‘ Polymer Chemistry 

as Applied to Plasties.’ 

It is intended as far -as possible that 
the contributions shall be planned to 
bridge the gap between those engaged in 
theoretical studies and the industrial 
applicaticus. Further information about 
ihe symposium will be published later. 
The “oe ary secretary for the symposium 
is Dr. N. J. L. Megson, Advisory Service 
on Plastics and Rubber, Ministry of Sup 
ply, K.716, Shell Mex House, London, 
W.C.2. 





Aluminium Expansion 
_ British Aluminium Co., Ltd., is extend- 
ing its works premises at Swansea. 
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THE LARGEST CATALYTIC OIL CRACKER 


Important Operating Economies in New U.S. Unit 


ARKIUING ‘he last step in the: pro- 

gramme to effect a mutiti-million 
dollar expansion of its oil refinery facili- 
ties in two years, the Esso Standard Oil 
Company has formally dedicated its newly 
completed 41,000-barrels-per-day fluid 
catalytic cracking oil unit at Linden, New 
Jersey. It is said to be the largest in 
the world and to embody the most 
advanced principles in oil technology. 

The objective of most of the modifica 
tions in. the new plant has been to reduce 
to the minimum residual products and 
increase the yield of gasoline, heating oil, 
ete. 

The new facilities include : 

1. A vacuum pipestill (49,000 barrels per 
day), the largest in the world, which will 
make possibile substantial increases in 
gasoline and heating oil yields. This unit 
receives residual oil and prepares from it 
a feed stock for the new catalytic crack- 
ing unit. 

2. A fluid catalytic cracking unit and 
light ends recovery facilities (41,000 
barrels a day). This single cracking unit 
will produce almost 1 million gal. of 
gasoline, 250,000 gal. 
of heating oil, and 


270,000 gal. of 
other distillates 
daily. The catalyst 


used is a_ synthetic 
powdered clay con- 
sisting of silica, mag- 
nesium, and alumin- 
ium. 

3. Additional steam 
and power genera 
ting equipment, new 
salt water pumping 
and distribution 
facilities, and new 
process and _ utility 
pipelines which are 
necessary to inte- 
grate the new process 
units into refinery 
operations, 

Next to its size, 
its comparative sim- 
plicity is the pre- 
dominant feature of 
the cracker. The 
cracking section con 
sists of only two 


main vessels, the Vast catulyst store and regenerator (left) 
characterise the reactor unit 


reactor and the 


regenerator, mounted side by side at 
about the same elevation on the main 
structure. Thus the overall height of the 
structure has been drastically reduced— 
165 ft., compared to 239 ft. for older units. 
This saved 800 tons of steel. 

The catalyst capacity of the new crack 
ing unit will be between 900 and 1000 tons. 
Catalyst will circulate at the rate of 56 
tons a minute. One circulating line is 
almost 9 ft, in diameter and transports 
the catalyst at 1100°F. 

Each yasoline gallon is calculated to 
require over three square miles of cata- 
lyst, surface worth $25; but since this 
fluidised catalyst is continuously reacti 
vated the net catalyst cost per gallon of 
gasoline is less than 0.5 cent. The unit 
has more than 400 instruments located in 
one control room, so that it is possible 
for the entire unit to be run by only seven 
men. 

The central unit of the oil cracker is 
the 35 ft. diameter reactor, wherein heavy 
was oil is converted into lighter products 
in a turbulence of hot fluidised catalyst. 


(continued at foot of next page) 
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Petroleum Chemical Prospects: a U.S. Estimate 
Were Early Forecasts Over Optimistic ? 


USEFUL service was rendered the oil 
and chemical industries by Mr. 
Ostermeyer, president of the Shell Chemi- 
eal Corporation, when he addressed the 
recent first Pan-American Engineering 
Congress in Rio de Janeiro. He sought to 
put into perspective, principally but net 
wholly from the U.S, standpoint, the réle 


and prospects of chemicals made from 
petroleum. 
The Petroleum Press Service presents 


his views with the comment that the great 
progress of the synthetic manufacture of 
chemicals from oil has caused this com- 
paratively new branch to be represented 
as the oilman’s short cut to success. 
Excessive optimism in this respect was 
dangerous, since the market for these pro- 
ducts was much less reliable than that for 
ordinary oil products and was, moreover, 
susceptible to unforeseen competition. 

One of the outstanding chemicals pro 
duced on a major scale from oil field 
natural vas is ammonia, and nearly all the 
huge ammonia manufacturing capacity, 
built during the war in the U.S.A., chiefly 
for the making of explosives, is now turn 
ing out fertilisers at a rate which is far 
above U.S. domestic needs. Thus, when 
the rest of the world has sufficiently re- 
covered to make its own way, demand for 
these fertilisers is likely to decline, Mr 
Ostermeyer foresaw. When this happens, 
the production of synthetic ammonia, 
from whatever source, is bound to suffer 
first, because it would have to face com 
petition from ammonia produced as a by 
product of the coking of coal. 


Methyl! alcohol is another important oil 
field product and most methyl alcohol 
plants can, like those for the manufacture 


LARGEST CATALYTIC OIL CRACKER 
(continued from previous page) 

Preheated gas oil feed, in a liquid state, 
is contacted with hot regenerated catalyst 
in the reactor inlet line. Immediately the 
oil is vaporised and the expanding vapours 
flow up into the reactor, carrying the 
catalyst with them. Within the reactor 
the oil vapours flow through a dense bed 
of catalyst where complete mixing and 
intimate contacting quickly completes the 
eracking reaction. 

Before leaving the reactor, the cracked 
vapours pass through cyclone collectors, 


of synthetic ammonia, be converted, at a 
moderate cost, to yield either product. 
These two products may thus be con- 
sidered together and, according to Mr. 
Ostermeyer, it is a reasonable forecast that 
before long ‘they will not call for more than 
15,000 million cu. ft. of natural gas yearly, 
equivalent to about 0.3 per cent of total 
natural gas consumption in the U.S.A. 

The main purpose of the Fischer-Tropsch 
plant now being built at Brownsville in 
South-West Texas by Carthage Hydrocol 
Inc., is to synthesise gasoline from natural 
gas; chemicals will also be produced, more 
or less incidentally. Co1isumption of the 
plant will be about one per cent of the 
annual total U.S. natural gas supply and 
about one-tenth of this will be attributable 
to the manufacture of chemicals. 

There still appears to be some doubt, 
however, as to whether these can be 
separated and purified at competitive cost. 
The recovery of a pure chemical may easily 
be as expensive as its direct synthesis from 
other raw materials, including petroleum 
fractions other than natural gas. 

Three important chemicals derived from 
the anticipated Fischer-Tropsch produc- 
tion at Brownsville, would together satisfy 
an appreciable percentage of total U.S. 
demand: ethyl alcohol roughly 3 per cent, 
n-butyl alcohol 3 per cent, and synthetic 
acetic acid 8 per cent. 

The consumption in the U.S.A. of olefins 
for making chemicals (excluding gas com- 
ponents and synthetic rubber) is about 
620,000 tons annually, produced both by 
cracking paraffins and by refinery crack- 
ing or reforming units. For every barrel 
of refinery light olefins for chemicals, 30 
barrels are used for making refinery pro 
ducts. 


where the entrained particles of catalyst 
are separated and recovered. In a primary 
fractionator (130 ft.. by 20 ft. diameter) 
product streams of gas, naphtha distillate, 
heating oil, light gas oil, and heavy gas 
oil are removed. The fractionator tower 
is actually taller than the cracking unit- 
a radical departure from early designs. 
The regenerator is 55 ft. in diameter and 
is composed of a 20-ft. cylindrical section 
with a hemispherical head and cone 
bottom. Its design in these vast propor 
tions was made possible by the inherent 
simplicity of the catalyst equipment. 
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A NEW INDUSTRIAL SOLVENT 


Valuable Selective Action of Acetonitrile 
From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


CETONITRILE, also commonly 

known as mejhyl cyanide or ethyle 
nirile, is now assuming imterest as a 
selective solvent or extraction medium for 
cellulose esters, cellulo.d, collodion, lac- 
quers, alkaloids and fatty acids. A clear, 
colourless liquid with a _ characteristic 
ethereal odour. acetonitrile distills with- 
out decomposition. It forms constant 
boiling mixtures with most solvents: with 
water, its constant boiling mixture con- 
tains approximately 84 per cent aceto- 
nitrile and 16 per cent water, boiling at 
76°C, 

The new solvent is miscible with water, 
methyl and ethyl alcohol, carbon tetra- 
chloride, acetamide, methyl and _ ethyl 
acetate, ethylene dichloride, ethyl ether, 
acetone, most unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
and many other compounds, but is immi- 
scible with many saturated hydrocarbons, 
such as the paraffin series. It has a boil- 
ing point of 81.6°C. freezing point 

-44°C., flash point 66 F., and vapour 
pressure (mm. mercury 20°C.) 50.2. 
Acetonitrile is stable and may be stored 
in steel containers. Due to its high 
vapour pressure, it will evaporate rapidly. 

Toxicity 

The quantitative toxicity of acetonitrile 
is close to that of acetic acid and, although 
it is not irritating to the skin, it is capable 
of penetrating it. Its effects, however, 
are not cumulative and it is reported that 
in the animal body the compound hydro 
lyses to form acetic acid and does not 
liberate hydrocyxnic acid. The action of 
the vapours of this solvent differs from 
that of the chlorinated hydrocarbons and 
no damage to the internal organs seem to 
result, such as may be produced by carbon 
tetrachloride. Symptoms of acetonitrile 
poisoning resemble those of asphyxia and 
they disappear within a comparatively 
short time after removed from exposure. 

A good deal of investigation has been 
carried out, particularly by the Niacet 
Chemicals Division of the United States 
Vanadium Corporation, of the general 
usefulness of acetonitrile as a se lective sol 
vent in industrial processes. It has been 
shown that this compound can be used for 
the following purposes: 

1. As a diluent or water extracting 
supplementary agent for the sulphonation 
of fatty acids, oils, resins and some other 
raw materials. 


C 


2. For the removal of resins, tars, 
phenolic substances, colouring matter 
oe .» In the refining of paraffin hydrocar- 
bon oils. 

3. For preparing neutral waxes by 
extraction of waxes with a high acid 
number. 

4. For separating edible fish liver oils 
from fish livers. 

5. For the separation of cellulose esters 
from cellulose ethers, 

6. For the extraction of stearic acid 
from mixed fatty oils and fats, since most 
iechnical fats and oils, with the exception 
of castor oil, are not soluble, or only 
slightly soluble, in hot acetonitrile. 

7. For the deacidification of many fatty 
oils. Fatty acids of linseed and cotton- 
seed oil are easily soluble in hot aceto- 
nitrile, while the liquid fatty acid gly 
cerides are not, or only very slightly 
soluble. 


Selective Extraction 

By exploiting the special characteristics 

that acetonitrile will not dissolve mosi 
fatty acid glycerides and will dissolve fatty 
acids; will dissolve all cellulose esters but 
not cellulose ethers; dissolve Celluloid, 
colloidion and lacquers but no saturated 
hydrocarbons, fats, fatty oils an-l resins- 
the chemist is able to make use of this 
solvent for selective extraction where 
many other well known media have failed 

In analytical work, acetonitrile can be 
successfully employed in the separation of 
amber rosin and many fused coval types 
from venetian turpentine, Burgundy 
pitch, coumarone resins and rosin. It 
can also be utilised in the separation of 
cellulose esters from caoutchoue, guita- 
percha or Balata. 


$9 M. for Grangemouth Plant 

APPROVAL has been given by ECA to a 
project to purchase machinery for the use 
ot the petroleum chemicals plant to be 
established at Grangemouth, Scotland, at 
a cost of $9 million. This is the plant to 
he owned and oper: ited by British Petro 
ieum Chemicals, Ltd. (the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and the Distillers Co., Ltd.). 
Dollars to cover the cost of machinery will 
be provided by ECA, British Petroleum 
Chemicals paying the full market price in 
sterling. 
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DEVELOPING TERPENE CHEMISTRY 
Sir John Simonsen’s Address to ACS 


O NE of the major events at the 116th 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society held at Atlantic City last month 
was the address to the Division of Organic 
Chemistry, by Sir John Simonsen, director 
of the Colonial Products Research Council 
of the Colonial Office, who was the first 
recipient of the Fritzche Award for 
research on essential oils, 

Sir John’s address is reported at some 
length in the Chemical and Engineering 
News (27%. 2921) from which the following 
is extracted. He recalled his early associa- 
tion with W. H. Perkin and noted the 
development of terpene chemistry as he 
proceeded. 

He became interested in essential oils, 
he said, as a chemical adviser to the 
Indian Munitions Board during World 
War I, observing difficulties with the 
easy oxidisability of Indian -turpentine. 
In 1920 he began investigating the prob- 
lem and was “eventually led to the dis- 
covery that the main constituent was 
A’-carene. 

In this work he developed the idea that 
the carene and its 4 isomer would be found 
distributed widely in nature and _ that 
sylvestrene did not occur in pine oil from 
Pinus sylvestrus as postulated. This he 
later showed to be the case, thus removing 
one standing exception to the isoprene 
rule. 

Dr. Simonsen went on to describe 
a number of his adventures in terpene 
chemistry, which have done much _ to 
lay the foundation and develop the 


body of modern terpene chemistry. 
Some of the terpenes included thujene, 
curcumenes, di- and tri-ketone terpenes, 
dehydrogeranic acid, the first sesqui- 
terpene ketones: the eremophilones, 
santalols, caryephyllenes, and laneol. 

Dr. Simonsen commented with enthu- 
siasm on developments in soclenianen 
since he began his work and the conse- 
quent enhancement of possibilities for 
accurate and thorough work. However, 
he urged that the value of good chemi- 
cal evidence should not be cast aside, as it 
is often important in substantiating con- 
clusions drawn on the basis of physical 
measurements, such as ultraviolet absorp 
tion and infra-red and Raman spectra. 

Dr. Simonsen also offered comments on 
the future of terpene chemistry. In 
answering his own question on_ the 
value of isolating constituents of essen 
tial oils and determining their structures, 
he said that in addition to the intellec- 
tual satisfaction of the research worker, 
there is a more fundamental aspect. 

Such knowledge can prove of much value 
to the taxonomist, he contended, and he 
suggested that, until we know all the con- 
stituents in a growing plant, it will not be 
possible to have a sure scientific basis for 
agriculture, horticulture, and forestry. 

Two great problems remain in terpenes : 
the mechanism of their formation and the 
part they play in plant metabolism. Dr. 
Simonsen expressed increasing optimism 
for the finding of answers to these 
questions. 








African Scientific Research 


THE African Regional Scientific Confer- 
ence, which opened at Witwatersrand 
University, Johannesburg, last week, 
brought together almost every country 
having territorial interests in the African 
continent, to study African problems and 
the closer integration of scientific research 
among nations. Water conservation, ex- 
ploitation vf mineral wealth, and the 
improvement of health are among the 
principal subjects. 

Observers from the United Nations ood 
and Agricultural Organisation. Unesco, 
WHO, the U.S. National Research Council 
and the Australian Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research are participating. 

Spain has not been invited. 


Canadian Fellowships 


CHEMISTRY will receive 18 out of ap- 
proximately 31 post-doctorate fellowships 
for 1950-51 which are being offered by the 
National Research Council of Canada. 
Three wili be granted for atomic energy 
research, and about 10 in physics. 

The stipend is $2820 a year, tax free, 
and is supplemented by travel grants for 
successful candidates from abroad. 

Appointments at the Atomic Energy 
Project, Chalk River. are restricted to 
Canadian citizens and British subjects, but 
applicants of all nationalities are invited 
for the divisions of chemistry and physics. 

Applications should be made to the 
secretary, Laboratories Awards Commit- 
tee, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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NEW TRENDS IN POWDER METALLURGY 


Swiss and Czechoslovak Modifications 


EVERAL specifications relating to 

powder metallurgy have recently been 
announced in the Omicial ratencs Journal, 
as open to public inspection. Three are 
from Switzerland (Primavesi) and_ three 
from Czechoslovakia (Skoda Works). 


The first, amplifying Primavesi’s 
numerous patents of a year or two ago, 
now claim improved methods both tor 


electrolytic iron powder and for a ckhemi- 
cal process from low-grade iron ores. The 
Skoda firm has introduced improved 
methods for preparing almost non-porous 
compacts, mainly through modified heat 
treatment. 

In the English patent No. 32066/1948 
(Conv. date 16.12.47), D. Primavesi, of 
Lugano, describes’ electrodeposition of 
readily pulverisable iron for purposes of 
powder metallurgy. Reference is made to 
a similar German specification No. 687,529 
of Degussa (Deutsche Gold- u. Silver- 
scheide Anstalt vorm, etc.) and to U.S. 
patents 2,099,873 and 2157. The German 
method referred to uses ferrous chloride 
electrolyte and an ammonium sali such as 
the chloride, and organic acids, at 90- 
100°C., a high current density, and pH 
of 6.5-7.2. 


No Organic Acids 


Using a similar electrolyte, with 506 
100 g. iron per litre, together with 
ammonium chloride, it has been found, 
according to the present invention, that 
organic acids and compounds can _ be 
omitted. These latter introduce a certain 
amount of carbon into the electrolytic 


iron, thus reducing its magnetic values. 
Current density used is 500-2000 amp. / 
sq. m. Renewal of electrolyte is kept at 
a rate which excludes exéessive heating 
and the temperature is maintained at 
about 40°C. normally, with pH of 3-6, 
so that iron waste material is dissolved. 
Insoluble graphite anodes are used, with 
iron. or aluminium cathodes, which may 
be movable strip since the thickness of the 
iron deposit is very small. The diaphragm 
may be of glass wool or the like. Forma- 


tion of chlorine gas at the anodes is said 
to be prevented by placing in the anode 
chamber, up to about 20 per cent of its 
capacity, waste iron or filings; there is 
some decrease in the bath voltage through 
removal of anodic chlorine—probably due 
to depolarisation. 

When the iron deposit is about 1 mm. 
thick it is removed, ground (wet or dry— 
it is very friable) to any desired fineness 
to produce a material similar to carbonyl 
iron powder of particle size 1-5 mu. The 
product is tried with careful exclusion 
of oxygen, and then reduced for about 
two hours in hydrogen at 600-800°C. 

Chemical Conversion 

In the English patent 32363 /1948 (Conv. 
date 16.12.47), Primavesi chaiens a method 
for production of metal powders—in this 
instance—iron powder, by chemical means 
—the conversion of oxides to chlorides by 


treatment with HCl, which is recovered 
and re-used. 
Any raw material containing _ iron 


oxide, even of low grade, is ground and 
exposed to a stream of HCl gas at a tem- 
perature of not more than 950°C., result- 
ing in the formation of ferrous or ferric 
chloride. Other metal chlorides formed 
are removed and, if desired. their respec 
tive metals can be recovered by re-distil- 
lation in HCl] gas at temperatures below 
850°C. 

The purified iron chlorides are reduced 
in hydrogen at a temperature below the 
melting point of ferrous chloride (670°). 
Sponge iron formed thus is ground to any 
desired fineness in a mill, washed with 
distilled water, and dried. Prior to mould 
ing it may be again reduced in hydrogen 
and re-ground. The residual gas after 
reduction—mainly hydrogen, with some 
HCl—is recovered and used. 

Primavesi also claims—in English patent 
No. 82717/1948, conv. date 19.12.47—an 
improved method for producing hard 
sintered alloys of tensile strength exceed- 
ing. 30 kg./mm’* or 43,000 p.s.i. 

Fabricated sintered metal powder paris 
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are being increasingly used for many 
important manufacturing purposes. It 
has been found, however, in the use of 
iron and steel, that a relatively low 
elongation is often a serious drawback : 
with a sintered iron product elongation 
is often less than half that of ordinary 
iron; and with steel-sintered parts it may 
be only about one-fourth. 

It has been a practice to reduce the 
carbon content of steels and replace it 
with another element, such as_ copper. 
This element, in sintered steels, behaves 
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differently from carbon. While in sin- 
tered steels an increase in carbon content 
leads to increased strength and to decrease 
in quality grade coefficient; iron-copper 
alloys differ in that, ‘with little copper, 
they have a grade coefficient twice that 
of sintered steels of equal strength, the 
benefit increasing with copper content. 
Based on this is the claim now made for 
a sintered alloy capable of being hardened 
and tempered, consisting mainly of iron, 
and in which the carbon is replaced by 
copper, up to not more than 6 per cent. 





Non-Porous 


Further evidence of the post - war 
activity of the Skoda Works in powder 
metallurgy is represented by a claim to 
have a method of producing almost non- 
porous sintered hard metals. This is con- 
tained in their English patent No. 31804/ 
1948 (conv. date 15.12.47). 

Shaped components made of sintered 
bard metals with organic binders are 
usually pressed to shape, but there is little 
or no shrinkage in the first sintering; and 
only shaped parts machined from the 
pressings undergo, during second sinter- 
ing, substantial shrinkage, of 20-25 per 
cent linear or 50-60 per cent by volume. 
Various attempts have been made to 
eliminate pores and produce more com- 
pact material, but these are mostly diffi- 
cult, time-consuming, and ineffective. <A 
better way, according to the present 
invention, is a substantial change in the 
first sintering operation. 

The rods pressed out of hard metal are 
not sintered at 700-1000°C. until the first 
appearance of solidification; they are 
sintered at a higher temperature, but not 
so high as to cause substantial shrinkage. 
The required temperature can be deter- 
mined from ihe equilibrium diagram of 
tungsten carbide and cobalt alloy, e.g., 
that of S. Takeda, according to cobalt 
content. The melting point of cobalt is 
normally about 1250°C., but varies some- 
what with tungsten carbide content and 
fineness. However, a temperature of 
1150°C. should not be greatly exceeded. 

The present method therefore consists 
chiefly in pre-sintering the pressed hard 
metal rods for half an hour at a tempera- 
ture of about 1250°C. or, according to 
composition, at the temperature at which 
the bonding or additional metal just 
begins to melt (softening point). It is 
possible then either to produce in the 
usual way from such pre-sintered rods thin 


Compacts 


hard metal plates, or crush the rods 
mechanically, repeating this once or twice. 
Several favourable results are thus 
claimed. 

If the pre-sintered hard metal is ground, 
the carbide grains are better enveloped 
by the soft metal, conferring improved 
non-porosity of finished product, and the 
hardness of the added metal (bond) is 
increased. If toughness, rather than hard- 
ness, is required, the heat treatment may 
be varied accordingly, e.g., by slowly cool- 
ing to 1000-1250°C. 

There is a certain similarity in the 
English patent No. 32319/1948 (Conv. 
date 16.12.47). for improved hard metal 
alloys. This, however, relates to mixed 
carbides, wherein (as before) the added 
bonding metal of relatively low melting 
point dissolves the carbide particles. 

In the present instance it is stated that, 
for the individual carbides, the bonding 
metals are those which will at least par- 
tially dissolve the respective carbides, on 
sintering, and, on cooling, again eliminate 
them as far as possible. 

Cobalt is used as additional metal for 
the carbides of tungsten, titanium, and 
zirconium; and nickel for those of molyb- 
denum, tantalum, and niobium. The 
nickel exceeds the cobalt by 15-20 per 
cent. The carbides, together with asso- 
ciated addition metals, are subjected to 
intermediate grinding before final treat- 
ment. 

The English patent No. 32713/1948 
(Conv. date 17.12.47) of the Skoda Works 
relates to moulded bodies made of sin- 
tered hard metal. Sintered hard metals 
are distinguished by their high degree of 
hardness, almost approaching that of the 
diamond, but have relatively low strength 
and toughness. The ideal state for tools 
and other articles subjected to hard wear 

(continued at foot of following page) 
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WIDENING WELDING TECHNIQUE 
Rewarding Applications to_Rolling Stock 


HE many examples of modern applica- 

cations of welding which had taken 
place to date, were the best augury for the 
growth of the method in the future, said 
Mr. 9. ¥V. S. Bulleid, president, at the 
opening meeting of the autumn session of 
the Institute of Welding, held in Londor 
on October 25. 

The progress, he affirmed, had been 
helped by the efforts of the members of 
the institute, who, by keeping before engi- 
neers examples of welded construction, 
and by lectures, papers and books, had 
disseminated a knowledge of work done 
and of the possibilities. Thus had they 
broken down the inertia and fear of 
change of practice, which acted so perni- 
ciously against the progress of British 
engineering in many fields. 

Welding offered an invaluable tcol, 
especially to-day, when saving of weight 
was at last appreciated, and it was a craft 
which demanded a high standard of inte- 
grity. It behoved us to develop the train- 
ing of men to provide the craftsmen 
needed for the further development of 
welding. We should not pretend that 
welding could be done by other thar 
craftsmen, but should support the crafts- 
men using welding and they would give 
the loyal service needed. 

In research they had every help from 
the British Welding Research Association 
and it was their duty to support it and to 
see that its research was devoted above all 
to the development of welding by simpli- 


fying and cheapening it. For example, 
continuous machine welding could be 
developed and, if costs were to be reduced, 
must be developed. The preparation of 
the work for welding was another source 
of cost requiring close attention if they 
were to reach the ideal of ‘“‘ cheaper than 
riveting.”’ 

The railways were a prominent field in 
which welding had been successfully ap- 
plied. The gradual application of welding 
to rolling stock prepared the way to the 
jatest innovation in rolling stock on the 
Southern Region of British Railways. The 
double-decker coaches would -not have 
been a practical proposition were it not 
possible to fabricate the body frames, etc. 
Those trains, with no increase in weight, 
carried more passengers seated than the 
previous trains. 

The ‘‘ Leader’ class of locomotive 
also was an excellent example of what 
could be done by fabrication by welding. 
The boiler was welded, as also were the 
main frames. The bogie, with its cylin- 
ders, frames, and stretchers, was welded 
into a monobloc structure, 

The Jatest design of 16-ton railway wagon 
was 1 ton 7 ewt. lighter by the application 
of welding and flame cutting techniques to 
the frame, body, and details. An extremely 
valuable use of welding in the production 
of rolling stock details was obtained by 
welding together pieces which might be 
fiame cut, drop stamped, or forged. 








NON-POROUS COMPONENTS 
(continued from previous page) 


is an outer working edge or rim which 
is very hard, with an inner core which 
is very tough and not necessarily so hard. 
Various methods of producing hard sur- 
faces are known, but suffer certain dis- 
advantages. 

In the present invention it is claimed 
that such defects are overcome by select- 
ing the kind and proportions of added 
or bonding metal; it is implicit that any 
increase in strength and toughness is 
gained at some sacrifice of hardness. Thus, 
it has been found advantageous to produce 
a hard metal with a core containing more 
cobalt as bonding agent than the rim or 
outer zone in which the hard constituent 
is tnngsten (wolfram) carbide or tungsten- 
titanium carbides. 


. that the core 


With other carbides nickel may be used 
(see previous specification No. 32319/ 48). 
Thus the core may have 11-13 per cent 
cobalt and the rim only 5 per cent, so 
may have strength and 
toughness double that of the rim. 


The manufacture of plates or other 
moulded bodies of this type may be 
achieved in various ways. Thus, the 


powders of hard metals with different 
cobalt contents may be placed in layers 
in the press mould. 

The hard metal (carbide) and added 
metal is then subjected to pressing and 
sintering. The finished body consists of 
zones distinguished by different cobalt 
contents. During sintering these zones 
tend to diffuse somewhat into each other, 
which is a further advantage. This 
method may be used also for large 
moulded hard metal bodies. 
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COLD WELDING ALUMINIUM 


U.S. Adopts a U.K. Process 


HE great practical value of a British 

innovation, recently patented, permit- 
ting satisfactory cold welding of aluminium, 
has found recognition in the U.S.A., where 
a company has been formed, the Koldw eld 
Corporation, which has links with the 
Corneil-Dubilier Electric Corporation, to 
exploit the process. This was announced 
by Mr. W. Dubilier, founder and technical 
director of the latter company, on _ his 
return to the U.S.A, after consultations 
with the British originators and patentees 
of the present procedure, the General 
Electric Co., Ltd., of Kingsway, London. 


Division of Royalties 


The American company is about to stage 
a comprehensive demonstration of the new 
process, which is applicable to aluminium 
and comparable metals, the basic import- 
ance of which is that it accomplishes 
welding without electricity or applied 
heat. American rights were acquired by 
the Koldweld Corporation under an agree- 
ment providing for a division of tke pro- 
ceeds between the American and British 
firms. 

The process, which has proved smost 
readily applicable to aluminium = and 
copper, said Mr. Dubilier, might revolu- 
tionise industrial and job welding i in these 
fields. The tools required are inexpensive, 
and provide for the first time a means of 
fusing light or small parts by means of 
hand-operated devices, requiring no 
special skill. Fundamentally, the method 
consists of the application of modcrate 
pressure with specially designed hand tools 
under controlled conditions. 

Mr. Dubilier, an inventor with several 
hundred patents, mainly in the electrical 
field, to his credit, said he had considered 
himself “‘ retired *’ when the British weld- 
ing developments came to his attention. 

To secure the widest possible use of the 
new process, he said, manufacturers would 
be licensed, paying fixed fees based on the 
value of products or parts produced. The 
Koldweld Corporation itself will do no 
manufacturing, confining its activities to 
licensing others to use the tool designs. 

It is reported that both the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, and the Piper Air- 
craft Company are among the _ first 
American aircraft companies to have 
undertaken tests of the new welding 
method as a means of eliminating much 
present welding and rivet work. 


ADAPTABILITY OF STEEL 
W. of Scotland Expert’s Review 


HE iron and steel trade was fully alive 

to the need for the applicauon of 
science to industry, claimed Mr, W. Barr, 
in his presidential address to the West of 
Scotland [ron and Steel Institute in Glas 
gow on October 21. This was skown by 
post-war records of production and by the 
activities of the British Iron and Steel 
Kesearch Association, 

Development of new and better products 
was a ieature of metallurgical research, 
which had a particular appeal at the 
moment because of the opportunity it pro- 
vided for exploiting existing knowledge, 
of which there was a vast accumulation 
waiting to be turned to practical account. 
Mr. Barr outlined some of the work under- 
taken and the results obtained along these 
lines in the West of Scotland in recent 
years. 

In spite of the remerkable increase in 
the production of alloy steels in the past 
few decades, ordinary mild steel still con- 
stituted the great bulk of production, he 
said. Troubles of a minor nature arising 
from cracking either in fabrication or <er- 
vice had occasionally been encountered 
but, generally, mild steel was regarded as 
having ample ductility for all practical 
purposes, and it was only with the advent 
of welding on a large scale that confidence 
in that respect had been shaken in some 
quarters, 


Mild and Clad Steels 


British failures in mild steel structures 
in this country had been relatively few. 
There had certainly been nothing of the 
catastrophic nature which had been ex- 
ot elsewhere—a tribute to British 
steel, design, and workmanship. Never 
theless, the occasion was not one for com 
placency, since the application of welding 
in British shipbuilding was being rapidly 
extended to larger vessels, incorporating 
plates of increasing thickness. 

The spectacular progress accomplished in 
recent years in the chemical and oi! indus- 
tries owed a great deal to the availability 
at an economic price of structural mater- 
ials possessing, in addition to adequate 
strength and ductility, the capacity for 
resisting the attack of highly corrosive 
substances. The relatively high cost of 
stainless steels had given rise to wide 
interest in chemically resistant clad steels, 
the main body of which consisted of the 
less expensive and more easily fabricated 
mild steel. 
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Fast Electrolytic Metal Polishing 
Simplifying A Technical Process 


NEW iastrument which holds promise 

of changing electrolytic metal polish- 
ing from a highly technical process to a 
method readily adaptable to workshop 
control was demonstrated in London last 
week. 

The apparatus, known as the Disa- 
Electropol, is intended more particularly 
for the electrolytic polishing of metal - 
lurgical specimens which are to be sub- 
jected to microscopic examination. 

Main features of the Disa-Electropol are 
its extreme simplicity, which enables un- 
trained people to learn to use it in a very 
short time, and the speed with which the 
entire operation can be completed. 

When dealing with samples of steel and 
iron the polishing process itself generally 
takes about 20 seconds and the entire 
cycle from the moment a specimen has 
been prepared by grinding a flat surface 
on it till the polish is complete, including 
after-etching, washing in alcohol. and 
drying, takes about 3 minutes. 

On most steel samples the etching may 
be made electrolytically in continuance 
of the polishing, simply by turning a 
switch a few seconds before the polishing 
time is up. 

In other cases a simple but ingenious 
device permits. an_ electrolytic after- 





(Courtesy, Laboratory Equipment (London), Ltd 
The Disa-Electropol for rapid production 
of polished metal surfaces for microscopic 

examination 


etching with other electrolytes without 
exchanging the liquid in the apparatus. 
he specimen to be polished is kept in 
position by a clamp over a small plate 
which can be changed to vary the size 
of the surface requiring treatment. The 
electrolyte is held in a container and the 
liquid is pumped up so that it flows over 
the object. thus ensuring an even distri- 
bution and helping to keep it cool. 


Thorough Trials 


The Disa-Electropol, construction of 
which was suggested by E. Knuth- 
Winterfeldt, has been given thorough 
laboratory and practical working tests 
before being put on the market. It has 
been officially accepted as the standard 
means of electrolytic metal polishing at 
the Danish University, Copenhagen. It 
» being distributed in this country by 

Laboratory Equipment (London), Ltd. 

An obvious impediment to wider indus- 
trial application of the instrument is the 
comparatively small areas (a maximum 
of about 100 sq. mm.) which can_ be 
polished. The instrument, at this stage 
of its development, is somewhat costly. 
That, however, may be changed when the 
apparatus becomes more generally used. 

The Disa-Electropol has been publicly 
demonstrated in London and Sheffield. 





Tackling the U.S.A. Markets 


THE initiative of a private firm intended 
to assist the small exporter to tackle 
the American market was reflected at a 
rec eption in London this week, when Mr. 
. C. Varley, director of C.P.V., Ltd., 
one a talk on market prospects he had 
noted during a visit to the U.S.A. He 
suggested that, while many British firms 
could not hope to break in on the mass 
market, there were plenty of opportuniti es 
for a sectionalised trade cpening. New 
York was not the United States and there 
was almost endless scope in Texas and the 
markets of the Middle West. A _ prelimi- 
nary market research report, however, 
was essential. 

America was a great country for factual 
information and the “ higher-uns ”’ of most 
big firms were more easily approachable 
than in this country, said Mr. Varley. ‘Too 
little use was being made of the British 
Embassy, consulates and commercial 
attachés. 
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Greater Output of Non-Ferrous Metals 
September Stocks Show Slight Reduction 


ONSUMPTION of non-ferrous metals 

in the United Kingdom in September 

was marked by a general increase and, 

although production in most grades was 

higher, closing stocks at the end of the 

month showed a slight reduction all round. 

Details of production, consumption, and 

stocks (set out below) are abstracted from 

the summary supplied by the British 
Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 


UNWROUGHT COPPER 


Long Tons 
Blister Refined 
OPENING STOCKS : Copper Copper 
Govt. and consumers’ 57,619 92,329 
Imports 10,036 16,730 
PRODUCTION : 
Primary ... fe “ te 11,691 
Secondary nbs ins 2,165* 7,123 
CONSUMPTION : 
Primary ... 11,827 29,509 
Secondary —_ 14,575 
Exports ‘ 3,189T 26 
CLOSING STOC KS: 
Govt. and consumers’ .. 53,663 91,573 


*Rough copper 

+ Includes 933 tons rough copper dispatched to 
Belgium and 2,256 tons rough copper to Germany for 
refining on toll. 


GROSS OUTPUT OF MAIN COPPER, ALLOY AND 
PRODUCTS 

Unalloyed copper products 

Alloyed copper products 

Copper sulphate ons 





.27,281 long tons 
0 





UNWROUGHT ZINC 


Long Tons 
Zinc in Concentrates Slab Zinc 
(estimated gross (all grades) 
Zinc content) 
OPENING STOCKS: 


Govt. and consumers’ 30,021 75,743 

Imports 13,850 9,909 
PRODUCTION : 

Virgin and remelted... -_- 6,156 
CONSUMPTION : 

Virgin (incl. debased) 7,632 18,447 

Remelted and scrap... 7,734* 

Exports and Re-exports - 26 
CLOSING STOCKS: 

Govt. and consumers’ 36,239 73,862 


n concentrates 


*Includes small quantity of zinc 
consumed directly for chemicals, etc. 


LEAD 
Lead 
Long Tons Content 
Lead of 
in Imported secondary 
Concen- Virgin English Srcap and 
trates Lead Refined Residues 
OPENING STOCKS : 
Govt. and con- 


sumers’ ... — 63,210 2,007 - 
Other stocks... 31 — — —- 
IMPORTS i 14,172 _ 309 
PRODUCTION ... 205 = 2,435 — 
CONSUMPTION ... 227 27 17,389 2,539 10,890 
Exports sae 38 — = 


CLOSING STOCKS : 
Govt. and con- 
sumers’ —_ 61,491 1,903 — 
Other stocks... 9 — - — 


TIN METAL 
Long Tons 
GOVT. AND CONSUMERS’ STOCKS (at end of 


period) 3 nia ict -.- 15,872 
IMPORTS ase aad ne oie is 24 
PROPUCTION .... oa ki ae --. 2,132 
CONSUMPTION ... ua’) ee ne 1,811 
EXPORTS AND RE-EXPORTS... ao - 553 

ANTIMONY 
Long Tons 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF ANTIMONY METAL 

AND COMPOUNDS... esa es a 397 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF ANTIMONY IN 

ScRAP bee ik? Singh aR ; 395 

CADMIUM 
Long Tons 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF CADMIUM ... «-. 45.95 





Key Industry Duty Exemptions 


THE Board of Trade has under considera- 
tion the renewal from January 1. 1950, to 
June 30, 1950, of the Exemptions from Key 
Industry Duty as set out in the various 
Safeguarding of Industries (Exemptions) 
Orders. In particular, the Board is con- 
sidering the discontinuance of the exemp- 
tion of the following chemicals :— 


Acid dipropyl-malonic, acid filicic, ally] paracetamino- 
phenol, amido-guanidine sulphate, butyl methyl adipate, 
cumenol (pseudo), methyl cyclchexanol methyl adipate, 
p-di-ethoxy ethenyl diphenyl amidine and its hydro- 
chloride, elbon (cinnamoyl para-oxphenyl-urea), eukodal, 
kryofin, N- (oxy-aceto-mercuric-propyl)-ethylurethane, 
oxymethyl para-oxypheny! benzlamine, methy] sulphate, 
a-napthyl isothiocyanate, nickel hydroxide, 4-oxy-3- 
ethylamino-phenyl arsenic acid N-methyl tetrahydro- 
pyridine B-carboxylic acid methyl ester, phenetidyl- 
phenacetin and its hydrochloride. 


Any representations on the subject by 


individuals should be addressed to the 
Industries and Manufactures (General) 
Division, Board of Trade, Millbank, 


London, S.W.1, before December 3. 





Indian Geological Survey 

Search for oil and for a number of 
important minerals is to be continued by 
the Geological Survey for India, 1949-50. 
Copper deposits are to be investigated in 
the Darjeeling district of Sikkim, and a 
geophysical survey will be made of 
deposits in Khetri (Rajasthan) and 
Nellore district (Madras). There is to be 
detailed prospecting for lead in Tehri 
Garhwai and investigation of iron ore 
deposits in several provinces, 
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ELECTRO-CHEMICAL DEPOSITION 


Well Co-ordinated Scottish Departments 


HE Fescol process is a method of 

electro-chemical deposition which is 
suitable for restoring to size, or building 
up worn or undersized parts and provid- 
ing them with a corrosion-free surface 
which is highly resistant to wear. 

As its application is a cold process, the 
structure of the basis metal remains 
unchanged, and no_ distortion occurs. 
Deposited materials in common use are 
nickel, chromium, copper, and lead. 

Intimate adhesion or interlocking to the 
basis metal is the keynote of the method. 
The deposit and base being united by 
zones of atomic attraction, any required 
thickness can be applied. 

While the majority of work to be under- 
taken consists of depositing on external 
surfaces, internal work can be undertaken 
within certain limits. 

The method has been developed by 
Fescol, Ltd., whose latest development is 
the opening of a new works at Port 
Glasgow, covering an area of about 
16,000 sq. ft. 

The general arrangement there provides 
a nickel composition department situated 
on one side and the chromium department 
on the other. Ancillary departments such 
as materials, stores, inspection, polishing, 
ete., are situated in ‘the centre, where they 
can serve either of the production sides 
with equal facility. There are separate 
goods entrances with adequate handling 
arrangements for incoming and outgoing 
components. 


Easy Operation 


The nickel depositing department com- 
prises a battery of ferro-concrete vats, 
with acid-resisting linings, excavated to 
such a depth as to allow for maximum 
head room, vhile providing a convenient 
height for the operators. There is no 
staging, all work being carried out from 
floor level. The floor is laid with special 
acid-resisting material, and _— surface 
drains take care of the effluent. 

A smailer battery of nickel vats is 
situated alongside the main line, to deal 
with tighter articles which do not require 
the service of an electric hoist. In this 
case the current is supplied from Westalite 
rectifiers situated close to the vats them- 
selves, the group forming a complete 
entity with its own compressors, filters, 
air agitation, etc, 





The range of heavy nickel depositing vats 
in operation at Port Glasgow 


The chromium department, like its 
nickel counterpart, is in one line. 

The deep vats are nearest tc the 
entrance, and are contained in a concrete 
trench, lined with acid-resisting material, 
and suitably drained. Easy access to the 
trench is provided, and the tanks can be 
readily removed for repair and mainten- 
ance. Next to these are the smaller vats 
which sit in separate compartments, the 
outfall from wkich leads into a common 
drain. 

Low tension current comes from Westa- 
lite vectifiers and each vat is self-con- 
tained so far as current supply is con- 
cerned. As these rectifiers can be 
located in close proximity to the vats, 
advantage has been taken of this to place 
the rectifiers between the wall and the 
drainage ditch, so utilising what would 
otherwise be waste space, while allowing 
for easy removal and maintenance of the 
rectifiers. 

Voltage drop is avoided by the use of 
short bus-bars, an important considera- 
tion when dealing with low voltage 
current. Each vat has a self-contained 
fume-exhaust system, and thus, in the 
event of an interruption due to break- 
down, only the unit concerned is affected. 
The fumes are taken through the wall in 
trunking and are discharged to atmosphere 
at high level, where they are dissipated. 
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CORROSION EFFECTS ON STEEL 


Newer Methods of Estimation and Prevention 


ORROSION resistance and oommane 
‘atigue of steel were the subjects of : 
number of authoritative papers, followed 
by very useful discussions, ai a recent joint 
meeting in London of the Iron and Steel 
Institute and the British Iron and Sieel 
Research Assotiation. Mr. T. M. Herbert, 
chairman vf the Corrosion Committee of 

the BISRA, presided. 

During the morning session four papers 
concerned with atmospheric corrosion were 
discussed, all being presented by their 
authors. The first was ‘“‘ A simple form 
of accelerated atmospheric corrosion test,” 
presented by Mr. R. St. J. Preston, of the 
Chemical Research Laboratory, Tedding- 
ton, 


Accelerators 


Mr. Preston emphasised that this was 
not an accelerated weathering test, but 
one where the main agents of ccrrosion 
were produced in controlled conditions. 
He described how specimens are subjecied 
to corrosion in a warm humid atmosphere 
containing sulphur dioxide. 

The effects of temperature and concen- 
tration of sulphur dioxide on rates of cor- 
rosion of bare and phosphated steel, with 
and without paint coverings, had_ heen 
examined, and it had been found that 
corrosion rates increased with rise in tem- 
perature and with increase in sulphur- 
dioxide concentration. 

Pre-treatment by phosphating improved 
the cerrosion resistance of painted steel, 
particulirly when the paint coating was 
less than 0.5 mm, thick. A thick phos- 
phate coating, which completely covered 
irregularities in the steel surface and 
therefore did not conduct electricity, 
showed a resistance in outdoor exposure 
tests much superior to that of bare steel. 

Results obtained with this apparatus 
were far more representative of the beha- 
viour vf protective material in industrial 
atmosphere than were those given by the 
salt spray test. 

In the discussion, Mr. S. C. Britton 
(Tin Research Institute) stated that, for 
those applying protective processes for use 
in industrial atmospheres, the test des- 
cribed would certainly be useful for check- 
in the quality of material supplied or for 
the maintenance of standards on the pro- 
duction Jine. Quick results were essential 
and the test promised to give a reliable 
crder of merit for similar processes. 


Those who wished to choose a new 
method cf protection and those developing 
new methods night not be so well suited 
since they wanted estimates of the useful 
lives of rather different materials. He 
was not vonvinced that the method as it 
stood could give even a reliable order of 
merit for dissimilar materials. He re- 
called tests made with Dr. U. R. Evans 
in which exposure of different metals over 
SO. solution failed to give orders of merit 
consistent with those obtained on atmo- 
spheric exposure. 

Mr. Britton suggested that reliability in 
predicting the service behaviour of dis 
similar materials could be improved, at 
some sacrifice of acceleration, by using 
lower concentrations of SO, and by intro- 
ducing into the test periods of drying out 
of the samples and of washing down with 
water, both important features of normal 
corrosion, 

Mr. T. Henry Turner (chief chemist and 
metallurgist, Railway Executive. FE. & 
N.E. Regions) asked whether the test was 
limited to the standard 6 by 2 in. shape; 
users require to test irregular shapes such 
as nuts and bolts. If Mr. Preston’s test 
could be developed for adoption as a 
British Standard test, that would he of 
real value to industry, but it seemed un 
desirable to have to miss out the features 
of the samples and of washing down with 
were experienced in industry. 


Atmospheric Shield 


Dr. Mayne, a member of Dr. Evans’ 
team in Cambridge, raised the point that 
this test involved an important principle 
Was one attempting to accelerate corrosion 
or to accelerate the breakdown of paint? 
Hudson and Banfield had shown how cor 
rosion of a painted steel in a_ heavily 
industrial area such as Sheffield was not 
more rapid than elsewhere. It had been 
thought that the slow results from exno 
sures in Sheffield had been possibly due 
to the fact that ultra-violet light was kept 
off the specimens by the atmospheric pollu 
tion and by accumulations of deposit. The 
effect of ultra-violet light had been con 
firmed by American work. He pointed 
out that this factor had been entirely 
neglected in this test, 

Dr, Vernon, of the Chemical Research 
Laboratory, DSIR, said that accelerated 
tests at Teddington based on the use of 
SO,, had accurately reproduced ihe well 
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known curve showing the effect of copper 
content on corrosion rale, salt-spray tests 
had failed to reproduce this relationship. 

Mr. Preston, replying, stressed the im- 
portance of controlling the SQ. concentra- 
lion. It had been shown by some investi- 
gators that at two different SO, concena- 
rations the orders of resistance to break- 
down of some materials could be reversed. 

The intluence of ultra-violet light on 
the longer life of specimens exposed in a 
heavily polluted atmosphere, compared 
with a non-industrial atmosphere, was 
thought by Mr. Preston to be a matter of 
shielding of the paint film by the deposit 
of atmospheric debris. It was not un- 
usual, he thought, to use black finishing 
paint, containing opaque pigments for 
tropical conditions, probably with ihe 
same objective. 


Tests of Alloy Steels 


The corrosion resistance of high-alloy 
steels to an industrial atmosphere was the 
—_ of a well documented study by 
i. T. Shirley and J. E. Truman, of the 
ae: Firth Laboratory, Sheffield, which 
Mr. Shirley presented. 

He described tests designed to study the 
effects of composition and surface finish 
on the behaviour of higher alloy steels 
when exposed for prolonged periods to 
severely industrial atmospheric condi 
iions, without attention to the cleansing 
trealmert normally recommended. The 
intention was to provide information 
about compositions for use where regular 
cleansing would be impracticable, and to 
compare directly these higher alloy steels 
with lower ailoy steels exposed under 
similar conditions. 

There were 450 samples, covering 22 
steels and 5 non-ferrous materials, all in 
sheet form. The three types of surface 
finish tested were pickled, emeried, and 
mirror polished. Exposure was for two 
and five years with vertical specimens 
and 5 years with specimens exposed at 32 
to the horizontal. 


Most Resistant 

The behaviour of 18/8/2$ chromium- 
nickel-molybdenum and 24/12/3 chrom 
ium-nickel-tungsten steels was outstand- 
ingly good, and losses were of the order 
of only one thousandth those of mild 
steel. In general, the more resistant 
steels tended to show higher losses by the 
emeried samples, than by the other two 
surface jinishes, the effect being small for 
the vertical exposure stands, but more 
considerable in the case of the horizontal 
stands. 

Although vomparison with earlier tests 
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for one month and one year indicated 2 
general tendency for higher rates of loss 
in the initial stages of exposure, there 
was no indication “of any notable change 
in rate attack with time over the 2-year 
to 5-year periods. 

The resuits for the non-ferrous mater 
ials were in line with those expected from 
previously published figures and showed 
ali five materials to give higher losses than 
most of the special steels. Although in 
some cases this might be offset to some 
extent by pitting tendency in the steels, 
the oursianding superiority of the 18/8) 23 
chromium-nickel- molybdenum and 24/!2/3 
chromium-nickel-tungsten steels was 
clearly demcnstrated, their losses being of 
the order of only a hundredth of ‘those of 
the non-ferrous materials, 

Mr. Shirley pointed out that the hopes 
which had long been entertained of the 
development of a low alloy steel with very 
high corrosion resistance had faded, 
though such steels had in fact been 
developed with four times the corrosion 
resistance uf mild steel. It was therefore 
necessary tv look to the more highly 
alloyed steels to find the necessary corro 
sion resistance for use in severe conditions, 
in spite of their relatively high price. 


Better than Silver 


Mr. Turner said that the 
Corrosion Sub-Committee, of 
was chairman, had greatly welcomed Mr. 
Shirley’s data, which they regarded as a 
most valuable contribution. 


Atmospheric 
which he 


Some .f the highly alloyed steels might 
not be ** as good as gold’ but they were 


certainly beiter than silver as regards 
corrosion. Even the earlier form of 18/8 
corrosion resistant nickel-chromium steels 
had proved of great help. They had been 
used in the United States for Budd welded 
corrugats ‘d all-steel coaches. The earliest 
ot these trains were now coming into the 
shops alias many years’ service and the 
stainless steel was in perfect condition. 

It was therefore of importance that the 
markedly superior corrosion — resistant 
steels, some of which stood out so clearly 
in Mr. Shirley’s paper, might soon become 
available, and BISRA should take every 
possible step to make such materials 
vailable to industry here. 

Dr. Vernon commented on the remark 
ably good results ob‘ained from the low 
alloy Ni-Cr-Mo steel. Although rusting 
was not suppressed, the efficiency, weizh: 
for weight, of the alloying elements, was 
even greater than for the higher-alloy 
steels. Mr. Britton confirmed that 
molybdenum = additions to chromium 
nickel stainless steels improved their per- 
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formance on exposure in railway tunnels 
—tfrom 50 per cent of the surface pitted 
to a few scattered small pits. 

Dr. J. ©. Hudson, head of the BISRA 
Corrosion Laboratory, presented a paper 
on ‘ The — corrosion of iron 
and_ steel wires.”’ This described the 
results of tests on the corrosion of ferrous 
wires when exposed in an industrial atmo 
sphere for periods of up to 10 years. The 
rate of corrosion did not vary appreciably 
with duration of exposure, but was 
effected by the diameter of the wire, being 
greater for thin than for thick wires. Cer- 
tain wrought irons and low-alloy steels 
proved much ‘more resistant than mild 
steel. In particular, three chromium-copper 
steels, containing from 0.6 to 0.9 per cent 
of chromium and 0.5 per cent of copper, 
showed a_ remarkable superiority over 
mild steel after 10 years’ exposure in Shef- 
field, having suffered only from one-third 
to one-half of the loss in weight or tensile 
strength of the latter. 

It was remarked, in the discussion which 
followed this paper, that every effort is 
made by enlightened engineers to encour- 
age the use of these superior steels or to 
secure the adoption of superior anti- 
corrosion measures, but in general it was 
extremely difficult and often impossible to 
persuade the purchaser to look beyond the 
initial cost of the structure. 

Mr. J. Dearden, the chief metallurgist 
at the scientific research department of the 
British Railways, London Midland Region, 
presented a paper on “ Climatic effects on 
the corrosion of steel.’’ 


Rainfall No Guide 


Exposure of specimens to the atmo- 
sphere in Derby over a number of years 
had been used in an attempt to correlate 
the corrosion of steel in a moderately in- 
dustrial atmosphere with the hours of 
rainfall registered by a recording rain 
gauge. No such relation was found, as 
only 35-50 per cent of the total corrosion 
occurred during the hours when the rain- 
fali was suftic sient to register on the gauge. 
A further 35-40 per cent was due to the 
effects of humidity, and the balance is 
presumed to have occurred during periods 
of drizzle, not recorded as rainfall. 

In a discussion, Dr. Vernon observed 
er the method adopted by Mr. Dearden 

had over emphasised corrosion due to rain 
and had correspondingly vitiated his esti- 
mate of the relative contributions of other 
weather factors. In industrial atmo- 
spheres rain was largely beneficial in wash- 
ing off corrosive deposits. 

Mr. T. Henry Turner welcomed Mr. 
Dearden’s paper because much work was 
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needed on micro-meteorology. 


bility to corrosion must vary from street 
corner to street corner and not merely 
from country to country, depending on 


the locality of sulphur dioxide emissions 
from power houses and soot from houses. 

During the afternoon session the follow- 
ing papers were presented and discussed : 
* The etfect of shot peening upon the cor- 
rosion fatigue of high-carbon steel ’’ (Dr. 
U. R. Evans, F.R.S.); ‘‘ Corrosion fatigue 
of steel under asymmetric stress in sea 
water ’’ (Dr. A. J. Gould, Sheffield Univer- 
sity); ‘‘ High-speed rotor tests of paints 
for under-water service’”’ and ‘* Electro- 
chemical studies of protective coating on 
metals ’’ (Dr. cones 


Steel Needs in the Far East 


WITH the exception of those of India, 
the existing plans of countries in the 
ECA Far Eastern region for the establish 
ment of the iron and steel industry do not 
provide adequately for present or future 
requirements, states a _ recent’ report 
adopted by the Industry and Trade Com 
mittee of ECAFE at Singapore. 

Among the principal causes of delay in 
carrying out plans is the shortage of 
finance, chiefly of foreign exchange, for 
the purchase of equipment. 

The report noted that in four countries 
of the region—the Philippines, Indoiesia, 
Ceylon and Burma—the plans called for 
development of iron and steel industry by 
re-melting scrap. 

Japan has more than 4 million tons of 
scrap on hand, and would only consume 
an estimated 1.3 million tons a year. 

Information from Pakistan indicates a 
shortage of scrap; India is stated to have 
a shortage of melting and re-rollable scrap. 

The report recommended a survey of 
geological and industrial research labora- 
tories in the ECAFE region, under. govern 
mental and private auspices—in Australia, 
New Zealand and Japan, 
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Africa’s New Leathercloth Industry 


NOTHER stage in the _ industrial 
development of South Africa was 
marked by the recent opening at Somerset 
West of the new African Explosives and 
Chemical Industries’ paint and leather- 
cloth factory by Mr. D. de Waal Meyer, 
secretary of the Department of Commerce 
and Industry. This is the first undertak- 
ing to make leathercloth in South Africa. 
Technicians of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
iries, Ltd. (which owns 50 per cent of the 
A.E. & C.I, capital), had been sent out 
to assist in the initiation of the scheme. 
The new plant has been designed on 
most modern lines. The more inflammable 
types of manufacture, such as the special 
putties for the motor-car industry, are 
isolated in individual buildings to reduce 
fire risk. Paint factories cover an area of 
abuut nine acres, and have been equipped 
with the ‘atest machinery at a cost of 
£250,000. 
The factory is making specialised pro- 
ducts such as Duco and Dulux, which 





were developed in America by E. I, du 
Pont de Nemours, Inc. Until production 
started at Somerset West, South Africa 
lad to depend on imports for the increas- 
ing quantities of these products used. 

he pigments and other raw materials 
still come from overseas. To make the 
300,000 gai. of finishes that can be pro- 
duced annually in a five-day week, much 
raw material must be imported. 

Not all the leathercloth machinery has 
yet been installed, but the whole process 
of coating the base of cotton fabric with 
nitro-celinlose, softening with plasticisers 
and colouring with pigments will be 
carried out. The fabric will be grained 
or embossed by rollers, and can be given 
a gloss or matt finish as desired. 

At the opening ceremony, Mr. D de 
Waal Meyer said that the devaluation of 
sterling in the U.K. was only likely to 
have an effect on the new plants in so far 
as it would be necessary to import raw 
materials from hard currency regions. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 





Survey of Chemical Industry 


Sir,—It should be recorded that we 
are not one of the sixty non-members 
reported to have been consulted by the 
Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers when preparing the above report 
for the Board of Trade. 

Recause we suspended manufacture of 
certain chemical products, for ihe very 
good reasons set out in our circular of 
February 2, 1948, and sold redundant plant 
and machinery, it does not follow we have 
retired and have no long term plans and 
probable lines of development. 

We remain actively engaged in the pro- 
duction of barytes, an essential raw mater- 
ial extensively used in the chemical 
industry, and our freehold factory of 25 
acres, with buildings, railway, electricity, 
gas and water services remains intact. 

As is well known, our achievements over 
the past 20 years include the production 
of tens of thousands of tons of TNT and 
other toluene nitration products, barium 
chloride, ferric and ferrous chlorides. soda 
crystals, ete. Given the right conditions 
we see no reason why our factory should 
not again do equally well.—Yours, etc., 

ATHOLE G. ALLEN, 
Governing director. 

Athole G. Allen (Stockton), Ltd., 
Stockton-on-Tees Chemical Works. 


PARLIAMENTARY TOPICS 


IN a written answer to Sir W. Darling, 
the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Harold Wilson) stated that Hyflo Supercel 
was the trade name for one type of diato- 
maceous earth imported from the U.S.A. 
Diatomaceous earths were also imported 
from a number of other sources including 
France, Algeria, Spain, Kenya and Nor 

way. Imports were on private account, 
and users had been for some time 
encouraged to use material from non- 
dollar sources. Imports from soft cur- 
rency sources had, in fact, been on Open 
General Licenre since October 5 


REPLYING to a question’from Sir Patrick 
Hannon, the Minister of Education (Mr. 
George Tomlinson) said that every effort 
was being made to encourage the inter- 
change of technicians between the U.S.A. 
and this country. Some 200 applications 
had been received for the 50 vacancies 
available under the arrangements made 
with ECA for British scientists and tech- 
nologists to study in America. Eight 
successful applicants had already gone to 
the U.S.A. Selection of the remainder to 
the number of about 40 was in progress, 
and it was hoped that they would leave 
in January next year. It was not possible 
rigidly to classify successful applicants. 
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REACTIONS. 


ORGANIC 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
pp. 428. 36s. 


Ed. Roger Adams. 
Vol. IV, 


Volume JV of this well known series 
needs little introduction. The first volume 
appeared in 1942 and the series aims at 
covering the more important reactions 
which are likely to be encountered in any 
research project. Because each chapter 
dealing with a particular reaction is 
written by an expert in that field a great 
deal of information is provided concern- 
ing the utility of the method and the 
expected vields. An especially useful 
aspect of this series is the incorporation 
at the end of each chapter of a list of all 
krown components which either undergo 
the reaction discussed or which have been 
prepared by it. 

The Diels-Alder reaction, using maleic 
anhydride and other dienophiles, which 
las been widely used for the preparation 
of ring compounds and the investigation 
of certain natural products, notably 
sterols, is the subject of the first two 
chapters. Other sections deal with the 
preparation of amines by reductive alkyla 
tion, the formation of acyloins and of ben 
zoins. It is of interest to note in the latter 
connection that some of these compounds 
were used by the Germans as therapeutic 
agents. 

The concluding chapters cover the pre 
paration of benzoquinones by oxidation, 
the preparation of aldehydes by the Rosen- 
mund reduction of acid chlorides and the 
Wolff-Kishner reduction of carbonyl com 


pounds to hydrocarbons. This volume 
forms a welcome addition to the series. 
whose previous high standards it well 


maintains. 


\ BretiograpHy or DYEING AND TEXTILE 
PRINTING. L. G. Lawrie, A.R.I.C. 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Pp. 
143. 15s. net. 


Only once, it would appear, has there 
been provided a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy concerned with the art of dyeing. 
That was prepared by Jules Garcon in 
1893. The aim of the author of the present 


work is to provide, in concise form, 
information of value to the historian, 
scientific worker and practical dyer alike. 


Ilis book is a guide, however, and enly the 
broad outline of literature on dyeing and 
textile printing, embracing 816 relevant 
hooks in the past four and a half centuries, 
can be given. Part I is a list, in alpha- 
betical order of authors, of books printed 
from 1500 to 1946; Part II gives a short 
title list of works in chronological order 
There is a classified subject index which 
makes this handy volume a very ready 
means of reference. 


Recent ADVANCES IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
(7th Edition). A. W. Stewart, revised 
by H. Graham. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Vols. Il and IIIf. Pp. 
447 and 587. 35s. each, 


Volume [I of this series appeared first 
in 1908 and the material was subsequently 
expanded into two volumes. The publish 
ers state that Volume I can no longer be 
regarded as dealing with recent advances 
n organic chemistry, being mainly of 
historival interest, and now out of print. 
The material formerly contained in 
Volume II is now reissued in modified and 
expanded form as Volumes II and III, 

A similar statement might have well 
been made concerning the present volumes. 
There can be little excuse in a book pur 
porting to deal ge recent advances, for 
the inclusion of discussion of Sugde n’s 
parachor (1924), "Purdie’s methylation of 
the sugars (1908) or much material on the 
terpenes which dates from the early 1920's 
Details of some recent work have been 
incorporated as is instanced by a discus 
sion of recent work on starch, pectin and 
alginic acid, while the chapters on vita 
mins and sterols have been brought up to 
date. 

There is a definite place for an advanced 
textbook of organic chemistry which will 
review the recent advances in_ selected 
fields, but methods of presentation have 
change od, and rather than revising earlier 
editions it would seem better te produce 
a completely new book, along similar lines, 
where the author will not be restricted by 
previous traditions, 
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HE cutting of profiled shapes in steel, 

with a drawing as guide, by means of a 
serrated, electrically driven wheel has, 
until recently, depended for its accuracy 
on the skill of the operator.. Now a device 
has been produced whereby the tracer 
wheel is controlled automatically: this is 
an electronically controlled oxygen cutting 
machine, the characteristics of which 
are described in a leaflet just issued by 
Hancock & Co. (Engineers), Ltd., of 
Croydon. The tracer is fitted to a profil- 
ing machine with the electronic tracer 
fitted to the side of the top transverse 
carriage; and the wheel, instead of engag- 
ing the drawing table, is in contact with 
the top of a cylinder which is mounted on 
the main lower carriage. A spot of light 
is projected downwards from a_ position 
adjacent to the tracer wheel, which im- 
pinges on a cooming | on the drawing table. 


THE second edition “(1940) of the French 
publication, “ Tables 4 l’usage des usines 
fabricant des acids mineraux (H.SO,, 
HNO, and HCl,”’ has just been issued by 
Kitab. Kuhlmann, through |’Industrie 
Chimique, 8, rue de Miromesnil, Paris. 8. 
It has been compiled by Paul Gavelle, 
Directeur de Laboratoire Central d’Ana- 
lyses des Ktab. Kuhlmann, and contains 
about 60 quarto pages of tables and costs 
Fr. 250. 
directed to aerometric and densimetric 
data, to densities, specific weight, and 
specific mass; matters concerning which, 
says the author many chemists have for- 
gotten the elements. ‘Apologies are offered 
for still speaking of deg. Baumé, strictly 
and legally defunct since 1919, but stil! 


used by chemists in most branches of 
chemical industry. Hydrochloric and 
nitric acids have been included: (1) Brief 


historical survey of the Baumé densi- 
meter and aerometer, with definitions of 
relative and absolute densities, sp. wts., 
and of specific mass; (2) strengths of solu- 
tion of the three acids as a function of 
density and deg. Baumé; (3) _ tables 
whereby titres of manufac tured sulphuric 
acids, either above or below-the commer- 
cial standard, may be adjusted to that 
standards; and (4) tables relating to con 
trol of oleum distillation. 

* * * 
A FULL survey of laboratory and indus- 
trial heating appliances is afforded by six 
new publications issued by the General 
Flectrie Co., Ltd., London. The series 


D 


Technical Publications 


Particular attention has been ‘ 









Prep 


[Courtesy, The General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Double tube muffle (PH /M92) operating 
at temperatures up to 1000°C., suitable 

for analytical and works laboratories 





London 


includes indicating pyrometers and tem- 
perature controllers; laboratory type fur 
naces; and small workshop, high- tempera 
ture, melting, and horizontal and vertical 
furnaces, giving their specifications, 
dimensions and prices. 
* * * 
SCIENTIFIC methods for the formulation 
of paints, processes of manufacture and 
application techniques depend upon 
trained and experienced staff. In order 
to supplement the training of its own 
employees, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.. Paints Division, prepared a short 
introduc ‘tory guide to literature on the 
technique of paint application, and paint 
varnish and lacquer technology. As it is 
felt these lists are also of interest to its 
customers and business associates, revised 
editions may be obtained on application 
to I.C.I., Paints Division, Slough, Bucks. 
* * * 

IMPROVEMENT to the vH meter (type 
D.-303) are discussed by A. Cooper in the 
current issue of ‘“‘ Technique’”’ (Vol. 3, 
No. 4), published by Muirhead & Co., Ltd., 
Beckenham, Kent, while the second 
feature by P. Wall Row is devoted to the 


rapid processing of photographic mater- 
ials, 
SOME of the wide variety of uses of 





ropes—ranging from towing cables for 
fishermen, and nets to catch pouches on 
mail lines, to the complicated system of 
ropes and pulleys in the flies of a modern 
theatre—are the subject of articles in 
** Rope Talks’ (No. 22), just issued by 
British Ropes, Ltd., London. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
The Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Stockport: Central Library, 7 p.m. Dr. 
G. N. Dyson: *‘‘A System of Chemical 
Nomenclature.”’ 
_ Society of Chemical Industry 
Londién: Royal Institution, Albemarle 
Street, W.1., 6.30 p.m. (Joint meeting of 
the London Section with the Food and 
Agricultural Groups). Jubilee Memoriai 
lecture. E. B. Anderson: ‘‘ The Cow: 
Mankind’s Benefactress.”’ 


TUESDAY. NOVEMBER 8 
Institution of Chemical Engineers 
London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 5.30 p.m. (Joint meeting with the 
Low Temperature Group of the Physical 
Society). Three papers on ‘“‘ Heat Trans- 
fer at Low Temperatures.”’ 
The Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Norwood: Technical College, 6.30 p.m. 
N. Booth: ‘Careers for Chemists.’ 
Second of four meetings for students and 
senior children. Brains trust. 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 7.15 p.m. J. Whitaker: ‘* Indus- 
trial Ventilation.” 
Institute of Physics 
Glasgow: University, 7 p.m. Prof. 
James Small: ‘‘ Heat Pumps.’’ 
Hull Chemica] and Engineering Society 
Hull: (Jcint meeting with Hul! and 
Thistrict section, R.LC.). T. Henry 
Turner: ‘‘ Chemistry of Railways.” 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
The Chemical Society 
Manchester : University. Symposium 
on ‘*Some Chemical Aspects of Atomic 
Energy,” introduced by Dr. R. Spence. 
Morning session, 10.30 a.m. J. S. Ander- 
son: ‘“ The Place of Transuranic Elements 
in the Periodic Table.’’ Afternoon, 2.30 
p.m. G. B. Cook: ‘ Recent Develop- 
ments in Fission Product Chemistry ”’; 
E. Glueckauf: ‘‘ Solution Chemistry of 
Uranium and Thorium.”’ Evening, 5.15 
p.m. W. Wild: ‘‘ The Chemical Effects 
of Radiation.” 
Society of Chemical Industry 


London: Imperial Institute, South 
Ke nsington, S.W.7. 6-9 p.m. Third 
conversazione of the Food Group. 


Informal reception by Sir 
Lady Lindsay. 
Manchester Metallurgical Society 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 


Harry and 


Next Week’s 


Events 


Square, 6.30 p.m. E. Voce: 
Developments in Copper and 
Alloys. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
The Chemical Society 
Hull: University College, 6 p.m. (Joint 
meeting with Hull University College 
Scientific Society). Prof. N. K. Adam: 
‘** Surface Films.’ 


North Wales: 





* Recent 
Copper 


Bangor, University Col- 
lege, 5.30 p.m. (Joint meeting with Uni- 
versity College of North Wales Chemical 
Society). Prof, Wilson Baker: ‘‘ A New 
Type of Aromatic Compound.”’ 
Nottingham: University, 6.30 p.m. 
(Joint meeting with Nottingham. Univer- 
sity Chemical Society). Prof. M. Stacey : 
* Organic Compounds of Fluorine.”’ 
The Royal Society 
London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 2-30 p.m. Discussion: ‘* Detona- 
tion,’’ opened by W. G. Penney. 
Institute of Physics 
Manchester: Reynolds Hall, 


College of 
Technology, 6 p.m. 


(Joint meeting of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and 
Manchester and District Branch). Prof 
H. Hartbridge: *‘ Recent Advances in the 
Physiology of Colour Vision.” 
Pharmaceutical Society 

London: 17 Bloomsbury Square, W.U.1, 
7.30 p.m. T. C. Denston: ‘‘ The British 
Pharmaceutical Codex, 1949.” 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
The Chemica] Society 
Aberdeen: Marischal College, 7.30 p.m. 
(Joint meeting with RIC and SCI). Tilden 
lecture. Prof. E. R. H. Jones: ‘‘ Acety- 
lene and Acetylenic Compounds in Organic 
Synthesis.” 
Society of Chemical Industry 
London : Ring’ s College, Strand, W.C.2 
7 ‘p.m. (Fine Chemicals Group). Dr. 
D. W. Adamson (Wellcome Research 
Laboratories): ‘‘ The Chemistry of Anti- 
histamine and Related Drugs.”’ 
Royal Statistical Society 
South Wales: Technical College of Mon- 
mouthshire, Crumlin, 7 p.m. D. kh. G. 
Davies: ‘“‘ The Use of Statistical Method 
in Steel Plants in the U.S.A.” 
Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 
Manchester: Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, 6.30 p.m. A. R. Dunton and 
H. Hampson: ‘“ Recent Observations on 
Anti-Corrosive and Protective Finishes.’’ 
The Royal Institution 
London: 21 Albemarle Sireet, W.1, 
8 p.m. A. G. Gaydon: ‘‘ Flame Spectra.”’ 
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Commonwealth Sugar Conference 
A conference to discuss long-term 
arrangements for the purchase of Common- 
wealth sugar by the United Kingdom is 
due to begin in London on November 21. 
Science Laboratory Extension 
Lancashire County Council recommends 
that £12,346 shall be spent on altering and 
extending the Forensic Science Laboratory 
at Preston. 
New Works to Cover Overseas Trade 


To cope with expanding trade with 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, New Zealand, 
etc., J. S Jackson and Crockatt, Ltd., has 


moved from Glasgow to a new factory on 
the industrial estate, Nitshill Road, 
Thornliebank. The telephone number 1s 
now Giffnock 391 and the telegraphic 
address ‘* Jackro, Thornliebank.”’ 
Oil Refineries’ Big Component 

‘ Slung between two bogies and drawn by 
a lorry with a crew of seven, a 55-ton 
metal tube, 94 ft. long and 9 ft. in 
diameter, passed through the Mersey 
Tunnel recently on its way from Dukin- 
field, Cheshire, to Thornton-le-Moors, near 
Chester, w here it will be used in the Shell 
oil refineries. 

Man-power Decline in Coalfields 

Man-power in the coalfields fell by 
another 1100 in the week ending October 
22, the total figures showing a reduction 
from 724,400 to 709,500. Coal output last 
week was 4,405,100 tons, 45,200 tons less 
than the week before, although output per 
ee reached a new level of 3.10 tons 
at the face and 1.20 altogether. 


Housing Scheme Deferred? 

Confirmation of the fact that [I.C.I1., 
Ltd., will not be able to realise in its 
entirety its scheme to create for workers 
an estate of 1000 houses near Hudders- 
field is contained in the group’s offer to 
sell to Huddersfield corporation land it 
acquired for building at Bradley. The 
town clerk has been authorised to pur- 
chase the land at a valuation, 


Steel Records 
For the week ended October 22, steel- 
workers of John Summers & Sons, Ltd., 
created a record in local steel output. At 
Hawarden Bridge works, Shotton, 11,192 
tons of steel ingots were produced, while 
the . Shelton works at Stoke-on-Trent 
turned out 5484 tons. These tonnages 
had never previously been reached at the 

Shotton or Shelton works. 


Fire at Iron Foundry 
Damage estimated at £2000 was caused 
by a fire last week at the foundry of 
James Smethurst & Sons, Ltd., Warring- 
ton, which caused the roof to collapse. 


Norwegian Research Council 

The post of administrative director of 
the General Scientific Research Council 
(Norges Almenvitenskapelige Forsknings 
rad) is advertised as vacant; applications 
must be received in Oslo by November 20. 

University Chemistry Expansion 

The chemistry department of Giasgow 
University is included in the £500,000 ex- 
tension planned by the authorities. This 
information was given recently by the 
principal when he detailed the various 
extensions and improvements involved 
within the University. 


New Rates for Zinc and Oxide 

A Ministry of Supply Press notice on 
October 28 calls attention to the fact that 
zine oxide manufacturers would. raise 
prices of zinc oxide by £1 15s. from that 
date. The new prices are: Red Seal, 
£80 15s.; Green Seal, £82 5s.; White Seal, 
£83 5s. Another Ministry bulletin issued 
at the same time indicated that Govern- 
ment prices for good ordinary brand zine 
metal would increase on the same date by 
£2 per ton delivered—to £83 10s. 


Tightening Control of Pollution 

The minimising of river pollution in the 
Scottish Borders has been carried a stage 
further by the River Tweed Commissioner, 
who has now submitted reports on 
samples taken near Kelso and Melrose. 
These disclose a considerable amount of 
pollution from sewage discharge and the 
County Council is taking up the matter. It 
is expected that all sources of pollution 
will be dealt with, including industrial 
effluents. 

Plastics Technicians Fly to India 

Following the sale by Tenaplas, Ltd., 
the extruded plastics manufacturers, of 
Upper Basildon, Berkshire, of £60,000 
worth of plastics extrusion machinery to 
the Mysore government for a new factory 
in Bangalore, three Tenaplas technicians 
flew to India from Heathrow airport on 
November 1, to help set uv the machinery 
and put it in running order. They have 
three months’ leave of absence, and their 
return fare by plane and their expenses 
during three months in India are being 
paid by the Mysore Government. 
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PERSONAL 


rR. J. B. CALDWELL has been awarded 
the research scholarship in the appli- 
cation of light alloy to ship construction 
(£400 a year for two years), presented by 
the Aluminium Development Association. 


A presentation of an inscribed _ silver 
cigarette box was made last week to Mr. 
Vicror BLAGDEN by members of the British 
Chemical and Dyestuffs Traders’ Associa- 
tion as a token of their affection and 
esteem. The ceremony marked the retire- 
ment, earlier, of Mr. Blagden from the 
presidency of the association, a positior 
which he had held with distinction for 26 
years. In 1944 he was presented with his 
portrait in oils, and this now hangs in 
the board room of the association. 


Following his resignation as director of 


engineering for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr. RoGer S. WaRrNER has 
joined the staff of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, research and 
engineering organisation. Mr. Warner 
was in charge of initiating the Commis- 
sion’s post-war construction programme, 
developing improved chemical processes, 
such as those for the recovery of uranium 
and plutonium, and disposing of radio- 
active wastes. He was also in charge of 
technical »perations for the Bikini atomic 
bomb tests, and from 1944 to 1947 had 
been director of the Los Alamos Labora 
tory’s ordnance division, which handled 
engineering design, assembly and testing 
of the ear!y atomic bombs. 


Dr. Cartes GLEN KING, scientific 
director of the Nutrition Foundation, 


New York, and professor of chemistry at 
Columbia University, is to receive the 
medal and $1000 John Scott Award of the 
City of Philadelphia for his ‘‘ outstanding 
work on the chemistry of vitamin C.”’ Dr. 
King has won world-wide recognition for 
his contributions to the isolation, chemi 
ca) identification, and synthesis of vita- 
min C (ascorbic acid), for his studies of 
enzymes and his work on the mole- 
cular structure of sugars and fats. 
The award was bequeathed in 1816 to the 
City of Philadelphia with the sum of 
$4000 by John Scott, an Edinburgh chem- 
ist. By 1917 the fund had grown to 
$100,000 and a court order was obtained 
permitting the distribution of premiums 
larger than the original $20. 


THE TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
LECTION of two new Fellows and 


seven new Associates has been an- 
nounced by the Textile Institute. 

The Fellows are Mr. Corin Garrett, 
who has been responsible for many pro- 
cesses and investigations in the chemistry 
and practice of bleaching and dyeing, and 
Mr. Hersert EDWIN GARTSIDE, who has 
introduced several modifications of textile 
machinery. 

Elected Associates are:—Alfred Ernest 
Walsh, Albert Glover & Sons, Ltd., Mor- 
ley; Frank Henry Seal, Staple Fibre De- 
partment, British Celanese, Ltd.; Roberi 
James Sheddon Linn, Courtaulds, Ltd.; 
BKeia Fehertoi, Hungarian Textile Indus- 
try, Department of Rationalisation; Homi 
Darashaw Lentin, J.K. Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore, 
India; Keshow Ranjan Prasad Sinha, The 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co., Lid., 
India; Duncan Ernest Moffat, Kaiapoi 
Woollen Manufacturing Co., Kaiapoi, 
New Zealan:l 





Obituary 


Proressor EMERITUS THOMAS SLATER, 
Price, whose death, at the age of 74, was 
reported last week, was formerly professor 
of chemistry in the Herriott-Watt College 
and held the chair of chemistry, Kdin_ 
burgh University, from 1931 until his 
retirement in 1940. Born in 1875, the pro- 
fessor was head of the chemical depart- 
ment of the Technical College, Birming- 
ham, from 1903 to 1920, and for the follow- 
ing ten years he was director of research 
of the British Photographic Research Asso- 
ciation. During the 191418 war, Prof. 
Price gave outstanding service as naval 
representative on the chemical warfare 
committee. He had been vice-president of 
both the Institute of Chemistry and the 
Chemical Society. 


The death was announced last week of 
Dr. Jack ARNOLD SCHEDLER, technical 
manager and director of the Clayton 
Aniline Co., Ltd. The doctor, who was 
19, joined the company as a chemist in 
November 1924. He became a departmen 
tal manager in 1940, and assistant techni- 
cal manager six years later. His father, 
Dr. Arnold Schedler, a former Swiss 
Consul in Manchester, had also served the 
company as_ technical manager and 
director, 
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OPPOSITION TO STANDARDS SCHEME 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Duty Free Rhodium Trichloride ? 
From OUR CAPE TOWN CORRESPONDENT 


PPOSITION is being offered from 

several quarters of South African in- 
dustry to the relatively high charges being 
imposed for the use of the new certifica- 
tion and marking schemes sponsored by 
the South African Bureau of Standards. 
For example, members of the paint, disin- 
fectant, petroleum jelly and allied indus- 
tries say they will not ask for the 
assistance of the bureau or accept the 
mark—the elliptical sign with ‘‘S.A.B.S.”’ 
inscribed. The S.A. Polish Manufacturers’ 
Association wants the fees reduced before 


_any of its members will co-operate. One 


polish manufacturer says that, on the 
present terms, he would have to pay 
£6000 a year for the privilege of using the 
mark. He suggests that a flat rate of a 
few hundred pounds a year would be 
quite enough for the service. 


A chemical manufacturer says that 
some time ago, when the bureau was 
ready to prepare specifications for the 
products he makes, he was asked to 
advise on the way charges should be fixed 
but, when they were finally gazetted, they 
were too high. He says he will not take 
the mark if it means that representatives 
of the bureau can inspect his factory to 
check on him, which is “ policing of 
private enterprise by the Government.” 
Actually, few chemical or allied firms 
have taken the mark, he says. Two have 
done so for DDT products and two for 
re-refined oils. 


* * * 


When the abattoirs at Maitland, Cape 
Town, are modernised the Meat Board 
may initiate a new system of spray- 
drying blood, which will increase its 
value as a by-product. At present a vast 
quantity of blood is processed in roller 
driers, which produce a coarse material 
suitable only for fertiliser and animal 
feed. When the new principles of spray- 
drying are used, various products for 
human consumption can be made, it is 
stated. Regarded as the most important is 
blood plasma powder, used by the baking 
industry as a substitute for egg albumen, 
and by sausage manufacturers as a 
flavouring. One big fishing firm in Cape 
Town is using a spray-drier to extract 
vitamin B from its by-preducts. 


Cement production in the Union remains 
on a high average level. New plants 
scheduled to reach the production stage 
towards the end of this year will probably 
fill the gap between present-day require- 
ments and the available supply. . 

Cyanide is now being manufactured by 
a recently established’ division at 
Klipspruit, of a prominent firm of chemi- 
cal manufactures. 

* * * 


In the near future, dependent on_ the 
arrival of machinery, leathercloth of all 
qualities, colours and designs will be 
made in the Somerset West plant of 
African Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. Up to the present, output has 
been. undertaken on a limited scale. The 
material is stated to be in every respect 
identical with that made in the leather- 
cloth division of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. In the same factory I.C.I. type 
Damasclene nitrocellulose coated material 
is being made. They will shertly be 
available in a wide range of colours. It 
is also planned to undertake the manu- 
facture of a PVC coated fabric known as 
Vynide. This is to be given a tougher 
coating than the Rexine (see page 641). 

* * * 

An application has been received by the 
S.A. Board of Trade and Industries for 
the free admission of rhodium trichloride 
for the manufacture of a catalyst in pro- 
ducing calcium cyanide. Rhodium tri- 
chloride is dutiable under tariff item No. 
385 at 10 per cent, ad valorem, while 
calcium cyanide is admitted free of duty. 
Under another tariff schedule, certain 
catalysts used in making sulphuric and 
nitric acids, viz., vanadium mass, and 
platicised asbestos mass, are admitted 
under rebate of duty. Rhedium tri- 
chloride is used in_ conjunction with 
platinum chloride, which is admissible 
free of duty, to produce a_platinum- 
rhodium cat: ly st mass for making hydro- 
cyanic acid, which is subsequently 
absorbed in lime to form the calcium 
cyanide. The rhodium- platinum catalyst 
mass is thus used in the first stage of the 
manufacture of cyanide. The equipment 
for a large cyanide plant has been 
received and has begun production. 
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W. German Potash Exports 
-An export quota fixed at 100,000 ions 
of potash for the year 1949-50 has been 
allowed to Western Germany. This re- 
presents almost double the amount of 
potash exported at present. Value of the 
1949-50 exports is estimated at $10 imillion, 


Germany Doubles Chemical Export Value 

An increase of almost 100 per cent in 
the value of German chemical exports has 
taken place during the past year. The 
value of chemical exports from bizonal 
Germany through the Joint Export- 
Import Agency in the first half of this 
year was equivalent to $4,466,000 monthly, 
compared with a monthly average of 
$2,265,000 in 1948. This is recorded by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Italian Cellulose Experiments 

The Itaiian Ministry of Industry is 
striving to develop the use of straw in 
paper manufacture. Some 100,000 tons of 
surplus straw are available yearly in Italy 
and it is calculated that about 50,000 tons 
of cellulose could be produced. The State 
Experimental Centre has been conducting 
a series of experiments to raise the quality 
of the cellulose and a suitable technical 
process is about to be completed. 


Thistle Substitute for Linseed 

Oil suitable for use as a substitute for 
linseed oil in paint manufacture, has been 
extracted from the saffron thistle in New 
South Wales. A _ report, by the State 
Department of Agriculture, stated that the 
thistle yields 20 gal. of oil to a ton of 
seed. Linseed yields approximately 70 
gal. of paint oil to the ton. Tests on the 
thistle were conducted by Harold Meggett. 
Ltd., of Sydney, one of the largest Austra- 
lian paint materials manufacturers. 


Italian Gas Engineering 

The new pipe-line for methane at 
Marghera is the first instalment of the 
line which is to reach also Venice and 
Murano and Treviso. The new line differs 
from its predecessors in Italy, the stretch 
from Contarina to Mira Taglio (56 km.) 
consisting of 10-in. pipes, instead of 7-in. 
All these underground pipes are of steel, 
electrically welded, and protected against 
corrosion. The maximum capacity is 
900,000 cu. m. a day. Several large indus- 
trial firms, such as Pirelli, Dalmine, 
Marelli, and municipalities like Padua, 
Verona and Rovigo, are transforming their 
plants to use methane instead of coal. 


Italy’s Brown Coal 

During ihe first nine months of the 
current year 729,813 tons of Suicis coal 
were extracted in Italy. This repre- 
sents an increase of 12,254 tons above the 
corresponding period of 1948, but is less 
than in 1947. 

British Fan for Chilean Mine 

A four stage axial-flow ventilating fan, 
weighing 130 tons and claimed to be the 
most powerful of its kind in the world, 
will shortly be dispatched from the 
Pagefield ironworks of Walker Bros., 
Wigan, for delivery to the Schwager coal 
mine, Valparaiso. 

State Monopoly for Medical Supplies 

A Bill to enable the State to take over 
the import and wholesale trade in medical 
supplies will be one of the first matters to 
be considered when the new Norwegian 
Parliament meets in January. It is pro- 
posed to set up a State Medical Depot 
which would control prices and maintain a 
strict watch on quality. 


Big Investment for Orlon 

E. I, Du Pont de Nemours & Co., states 
a Reuter report from Wilmington, U.S.A., 
is to spend the equivalent of £7,860,000 on 
the new synthetic fibre, Orlon, which will 
go into commercial production late next 
year The new fibre will be spun into 
hoods for cars, tents, tarpaulins, fibre 
cloths, curtains and to form a variety of 
industrial fabrics, 


Fibreglass For Oil Pipes 

As a result of technical discussions and 
trials, large quantities of Fibreglass staple 
tissue have been applied as a protection to 
pipe lines in the Middle East. The largest 
single use so far, is that of the Iraq Petro 
leum Co. on its 16-in. pipe connecting 
Kirkuk with Tripoli, a distance of about 
600 miles. When completed, some 14 
million sq. ft. of Fibreglass staple tissue 
will have been used. 

Aluminium Production Record 

The average daily rate of production of 
primary aluminium in the U.S.A. during 
May was the highest since 1944, and the 
total of 56,909 short tons for the month 
established a post-war record. Reflecting 
both lowered demand and increased level 
of production, inventories at reduction 
plants were more than doubled during the 
month. Stocks at the end of May reached 
24,634 short tons, the largest since 
October, 1947. 
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Law and Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


ARKWRIGHT CHEMICALS, Lrp., London, 
S.W. (M., 5/11/49.) October 10, £950 
mortagage, to T. C. Whittaker, Manches- 
ter; charged on 82 and 84 Clopton Street, 
Hulme, Manchester. *Nil. December 25, 
1948. 


East Ripinc Cuemicat Co., Lrp., Hull. 
(M., 5/11/49.) October 7, £1000 (not ex.) 
and £2500 (not ex.) charges, to’ Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd.; charged on land with factory 
and other buildings at Ryde Avenue, Hull, 
and dwelling-house and sale-shop 26 and 
cottages 18, 20, 22 and 24 Wilson Street, 
Anlaby. *Nil. February 14, 1949, 


FeRRAND LutrmMer  Prtuastics,_Lrp., 
Felpham. (M., 5/11/49.) October 6, 
£800 debenture to C. E. W_ Ferrand, 
Chichester, and £1500 debenture, to G W. 
Ferrand, Chichester; general charges. 


SOUTHERN MEeTALLISERS, Lrp. 
Wessex Mera Sprayers, Lrtp.)., Fare- 
ham. (M., 5/11/49.) October 11, £700 
debentures, part of a series already regis- 
tered. 


(formerly 


Satisfactions 

Great Bripce Om Co., Lrp. (MLS., 
5/11/49.) Satisfaction of £1500, regis- 
tered February 27, 1939. 

Tyzorire, Lrp., Cheam, plastic manu- 
facturers, etc. (M.S., 5/11/49.) Satis- 
faction, October 10, of mortgage and 
charge registered November 1, 1948 


New Registrations 
Aerial Spraying Contractors, Ltd. 


Private company. (474,175). Capital 
£5000. Contractors for the spraying and 
treatment of land and growing crops by 


fixed wing aircraft, etc. Directors: F, S. 
Collins, Mrs. P. M. Moffatt. Reg. office. 
115B High Street, Boston, 


Ashton Products (1949), Ltd. 


Private company.  (474,325.) Capital 
£1000. Objects: To acquire from W. S. 
Ashton, R. L. Okell and H. Rawlinson, 
the assets of the business carried on by 
Ashton Products, Ltd. (in voluntary liqui- 
dation), manufacturers of insecticides, 
detergents, etc. Directors: W. S. Ashton, 
R. L. Okell, H. Rawlinson and J. S. Rim- 
mer. Reg. oilice: 3 Church Road, Gar- 
ston, Liverpool 19. 

Ferro-Betol, Ltd. 

Private company. (474,342). Capital 
£10,500. Manufacturers of oils, paints. 
pigments, varnishes, chemicals, etc. Soli- 
citors: Slaughter and May, 18 Austin 
T'riars, .C.2. 

E. F. Galton and Co., Ltd. 

Private company. (474,259). Capiial 
£1500. Manufacturers of chemicals, 
detergents, solvents and fatty alcohols, 
oils, ete. Secretary: W. E. D. Smedley. 


Reg. office: 36 Southampton Street, 
Wz. 


Company News 
Staveley Coal & Iron Cc., Lid. 


Progress of the subsidiary companies of 
the Staveley Coal & Iron Co., Ltd., which 
include the recently formed Staveley Iron 
& Chemical Company, was reviewed re- 
cently by the parent company’s chairman, 
Mr. David N. Turner. 

During the past year approval had been 
given in principle by the Iron and Steel 
Board to the scheme for the improvement 
of blast furnaces and by-product plants. 
New coke ovens were also to be built. 

Output of pig iron, 22,000 tons in excess 
of the previous year’s figures, was an all- 
time record. A record quantity of tar had 
also been distilled—3000 tons more than 
last year. 

Increases of Capital 

The following increases in capital have 
been announced:—Cuemica & PeErTRoO- 
LEUM INVESTMENTS, LTD., from £200,000 to 
£300,000. Wiiuiam Biytu & Co., Lrp., 
from £250,000 to £500,000. LivERPOOL 
Borax Co., Lrp., from £65,000 to £95,000. 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


TOCK markets have not recovered 

from the heavy selling of British Funds 
which developed last week and brought 23 
per cent Treasury Bonds (‘‘ Daltons *’) and 
nationalisation stocks down to new low 
levels. The fall in Gilt-edged affected 
leading industrials which moved rather 
lower as a result, 


Rising costs of materials, ete., following 
devaluation of the £ mean that many 
companies may have to face reduced profits 
as a result and their shareholders accept 
lower dividends. 


Chemical and kindred shares have re- 
flected the general trend, moving back 
towards the end of last week, and since 
becoming firmer and rallying moderately. 
Imperial Chemical are changing hands 
around 42s. 9d. at the time of writing. 
Monsanto are steady at 5ls. 3d., with 
Brotherton at 20s., Fisons 28s., Burt 
Boulton 24s. 6d., Laporte Chemicals 5s. 
ordinary at 9s. 3d., Lawes Chemical 
9s. 44d., Albright & Wilson 80s 3d., and 
British Glues & Chemicals 4s. ordinary 
remain it 18s. Turner & Newall eased to 
73s., and United Molasses to 37s. The 4s 
units of the Distillers Co. have been fairly 
well maintained at 25s, 6d., but British 
Xylonite fell sharply to 62s. 6d. on the 
unexpected halving of the interim divi- 
dend to 23 per cent. Other shares of com- 
panies connected with plastics became 
easier, We La Rue being 20s. 9d., British 
Industrial Plastics 2s. shares 4s. 9d., and 
Kleemann ws. 3d. 


In the metals market, British Aluminium 
have come back to 40s., although helped 
by the trend in dollar stocks, and Inter- 
national Nickel changed hands up to 58%. 
Shares of companies with important in- 
terests in the U.S. tended to remain firm, 
particularly Borax Consclidated at 57s. 6d. 
Elsewhere, General Refractories changed 
hands at close on 22s., while Glaxo Labora- 
tories remained under the influence of the 
share bonus and were higher on balance 
at £183, after an earlier decline. 


Tron and steel shares turned generally 
easier. United Steel have eased to 
24s. 9d., Stewarts & Lloyds to 52s. 3d., 
Hadfields to 24s. 9d., and Dorman Long to 
27s. 9d. 


In other directions, Boots Drug have 
been active around 48s. 6d., Sangers were 
steady at 21s. 9d., with Beechams deferred 
better on balance at 13s., and Griffiths 
Hughes 18s. 6d. Lever & Unilever have 


eased to 41s. 6d. Oil shares failed to hold 
earlier gains. 





Market Reports 


HERE have been no important price 

changes during the past week for 
industrial chemicals and market condi- 
tions, although little altered, have a more 
settled appearance than at any time since 
the devaluation of sterling. The move- 
ment to the home consuming _ industries 
continues to be fairly substantial and in 
some directions buyers are showing more 
interest in covering future requirements. 
A steady export trade is reported from 
most sections and a good volume of new 
inquiry is in circulation. The demand 
for the potash ‘hemicals, particularly car 
bonate and caustic, is por while a 
steady outlet is maintained for the general 
run of the soda compounds. The call for 
the white and red leads continues steady. 
Other items in good request include the 


barium compounds, hydrogen peroxide 
and formaldehyde, while acetone and 


acetic anhydride are receiving fair atten- 
tion. Conditions for the coal tar products 
remain uncertain but reports indicate an 
increasing interest. The demand for 
pitch is good at competitive prices. 

MANCHESTER.—Fairly satisfactory trad- 
ing conditions have been reported in most 
sections of the Manchester chemical market 
during the past week. Light and heavy 
products found a steady de mand, against 
contracts, for home consumption and a fair 
amount of new business in many categories 
has lately been placed here. There has also 
been a fair flow of new inquiries from 
export markets. There has been little 
price movement. 

Giascow.—Conditions in the Scottish 
chemical market have been unsettled 
because of the uncertainty of prices of 
many materials. This particularly applied 
to materials of which the price is affected 
by Government control of metals. There 
has been a heavy demand for petroleum 
jellies and oils of various descriptions in 
anticipation of the rise in price of these 
materials which has now been advised. 
The export market kas been a little more 
active, receiving considerably more _in- 
quiries from the dollar areas. Reports on 
the possibilities of business in materials 
previously not competitive are not yet 
complete, but there are indications that 
a number of Scottish-produced materials 
will now find a dollar market, 
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There | 
roleum 
as in e For completely Automatic Operation. 
these ? 


dvised. | Write for Bulletin No. 026 “The A.B.C : ae 
e more | of Solvent Extraction” and No. 027 e For unit capacities from 50 tons to 


i in- “‘ Continuous Solvent Extraction Plant.” 250 tons of raw material per 24 hours. 
orts on 


iterials Oils and Fats Division 
ot yet 


‘iat | BAMAG LIMITED - 


The Chemical Engineers for Complete Installations 
RICKETT STREET, LONDON, S.W.6 * Telephone: FULham 7761 + Telegrams: Bamag, Walgreen, London 
28/4 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted will 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, 


at 2s. each 


Complete Specifications Accepted 
Process of preparing a copolymer of 
vinylidene chloride——Dow Chemical Co. 
June 2 1939. 629,137. 


Methods of preparing alkylorthosoli- 
cates.—British Thomson-Houston  Co., 
Ltd. June 19 1946. 629,138. 

Emulsification and emulsifying com- 


positions.—Shell Refining & Marketing Co., 
Ltd., P. J. Garner, and P. A. Winsor. 
June 23 1947. 629,139. 

Piperidine derivatives.—Roche Products, 
Lid. July 8 1946. 629,196. 

Stabilised vinyl halide compositions.— 
B. F. Goodrich Co. March 1 1941, 629,142. 

Rubber-like compositions.—Harvel Cor- 
poration. Aug. 17 1945. 629,145, 

Production of ketones.—Courtaulds, 


Ltd., and D. L. Tyler. Oct. 31 1947. 
629,211. ; 
Synthetic resins and the production 


thereof.—J. E. Lennard-Jones, F. : 
Willson, J. Pearson, F. Paine, and 
J. Vaughan. May 23 1944. 629,584. 
Apparatus for delivering measured quan- 
tities of liquid.—P. O’Malley. Nov, 24 
1945. 629,587. 
Heavy duty lubricating oil compositions, 


—F. B. Dehn. (Union Oil Co.). Dec. 9 
1944. 629,525. 
Injection moulding of thermoplastic 


materials, particularly in the production 
of electrical insulation.—British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd., and H. E. Cox. Jan. 
10 1945. 629,645. 

Process for the production of salts of 
phenol-aldehydes condensates.—C. EE 
Pedersen. Dec. 30 1944. 629,467. 

Appparatus for measuring thicknesses. 
—G. Jacot, and J. Monti. May 15 1945. 
629,648. 

Production of cyclohexane.—I.C.1., Ltd., 
J. G. M. Bremner, and R. K. F. Keeys. 
March 29 1946. 629,405. 

_ Preparation of materials having vitamin 
E activity.—-Distillation Products, !nc. 
April 283 1945. 629,649. 

Cellulose styrene compositions and 
methods of making the same.—Standard 
Telephones & Cables, Ltd. June 30 1945. 
629,469. 

Peroxides of sodium and/or potassium 
and method of making the same.—Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. Dec. 1 1944. 629,406. 

Polishing metal surfaces.—A. D. Little. 
Inc. Feb. 2 1948. 629,603. 


Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Apparatus for measuring electrically, 
properties of powdered, granular and like 
materials.—Marconi Instruments, Lid., and 
J. A, Hampson. June 28 1946. 629,407. 

Process for the preparation of aliphatic 
amino - polymethylene - carboxylicacid - 
amides.—Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie N.V. 
Nov. 13 1945. 629,534, 

Production of complex zinc compounds 
and their application.—H. R. Frisch. Aug. 
19 1946. 629,654. 

Nitrogen and sulphur containing beta- 
substituted carboxylic acids and method 
of making same.—-B. F. Goodrich Co. Oct. 
5 1945. 29,537. 

Manufacture of 2-tertiaryamino pyrimi- 
dine.—Pyridium Corporation. June 26 
1946. 629,471. 

Process for the production of penicillin. 
—Heyden Chemical Corporation. July 12 
1945. 629,662. 

Dispersion of rubber latex compounding 
ingredients.—Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co. 
Dec. 6 1945. 629,663. 

Cellular thermoplastic materials.—Tele- 
graph Construction & Maintenance Co., 
Ltd., H. F, Wilson, and D, E. Partington. 
Dec. 2 1946. 629,668. 

Production of slots or holes in sheets of 





thermoplastic material.—F. Watson. 
(Kasy A/B.). Dec. 5 1946. 629,474. 
Manufacture of. metallisable monoazo 


dyestuffs of the pyrazolone series.—R. M. 


Hughes. (J. R. Geigy A.G.). Dec. 24 
1946. 629.412, 


Injector device for raising liquids con 
taining matter in suspension.—E. Ventura. 
Sept. 30 1944. 629,477. 

Production of antibiotic agents.—Abbott 
Laboratories. Feb. 14 1946. 629,479. 

Process for the manufacture of pen 
taenes.—Roche Products, Ltd. Feb. 27 
1946. 329.414, 

Production of resinous 
Harvel Research Corporation. 
629,481. 

Radioactive units and method of pro 
ducing the same.—United States Radium 
Corporation. Aug. 15 1941. 629,415. 

Separation of alumina values from phos 
phorus-contaminated bauxite material.— 
Aluminium Laboratories, Ltd. Mar. 21 


materials.— 
Oct. 7 1942. 


1946. 629,630, 
_ Butt-welding of metal members _ by 
fusion and pressure.—Air Liquide Soc. 


Anon. pour |’Etude et |’Exploitation des 
Procédes G. Claude. March 28 1946. 
629,687. 
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Spray-producing and. atomising means. 
—W. H. Walton. March 14 1947, 629,686. 

Production of heterocyclic nitrogen com- 
pounds.—E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
March 27 1946. 629,482. 


Cyclic acetals of pentaerythritol and 
their derivatives.—Geigy Co., Ltd., H. 
Jones, and J. K. Aiken. April 10 1947. 
629,691. 


Manufacture of organosilicon amines.— 
Corning Glass Works. May 16 1946. 
629,483. 

Continuous crystallisation.—E. P. New- 
ton. {Koppers Co., Inc.). April 28 1947. 
629,417. 

Methods and compositions for treating 
metal surfaces.—American Chemical Paint 
Co. April 26 1946. 629,562. 

Oxidation of hydro-carbons.—-Distillers 
Co., Ltd., H. M. Stanley, K. H. W. Turck, 
D. C. Quin, G. P. Armstrong, and T. Bew- 
ley. May 1 1947. 629,637. 

Production of selenomercaptans.—(ali- 
fornia Research Corporation. May 13 1946. 
629,638. 

Process for preparing high viscosity 
polyvinyl alcohol and the high polyvinyl 
alcohol resulting from said process.— 
Shawinigan Resins Corporation. Nov. 20 
19146. 629,695, 
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Handling of carbonaceous solids.—Stan- 
dard Oil Development Co. Nov, 22 1946. 
629,696. 

Methods of preparing dimethy] silicone 
gums.—British Thomson-Houston  Co., 
Ltd. June 11 1946. 629,642, 629,486. 





Patent Rights in Japan 


APPLICATIONS may now be made for 
the restoration of patents, utility models 
and design registrations (but not trade 
marks) which existed in Japan on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, or were granted thereafter en 
applic ations made before that date and the 
reinstatement of such applications which 
were not proceeded with. 

If the original grant or registration is 
restored and no application made _ for 
extension of its normal term, the proprie- 
tor may claim compensation in respect of 
any use from December 7, 1941, to ihe 
date of restoration. Alternatively, the 
proprietor may elect to accept an exten- 
sion equivalent to the period during which 
he was unable to exercise his normal 
rights. Administration is being provided 
by the United Kingdom Reparations and 
Restitution Delegation, Tokyo. 











KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.| 
































S$. GIRLING & SONS, 


| (COOPERS) LTD. 
| Barrel & Drum Merchants 


STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES 
Suitable for all Trades | 


Office and Cooperage: 
| 59 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON, E.10 
Tel: Leytonstone 3852 
































srials.— , 

“he | Mgh Speed LOADING 
of pro- Amazing stability gives the Muir-Hill Loader safety 
Radium and speed. 10 ft. 8 in. under-bucket clearance yet 






W15. working under an 8 ft. ceiling are additional big 
m phos- advantages. Write now forliterature on the fastest 


terial. Loader yet produced. 
Mar. 21 a Hi cada 
| Thee Mluir-Hill 











ae E. BOYDELL & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER, 16 
ae : Tel. : Trafford Park 1641 Grams : “ Muirhil’’’ Manchester 
ion des 

3 1946. THE WORLD’S BIGGEST DUMPER BUILDERS 
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CLASSIFIED 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





_ EDUCATIONAL _ 








Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


yast and far-reaching developments in the range of 

peacetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
tndestey mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 

FIVE ‘* MACNAB ”’ PASSES 
and 
FIVE FIRST PLACES 

Write to-day for the “‘ Engineers’ Guide to Success ’— 
free—containing the worid’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction. Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 
A.M.1.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 








SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 
between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 
the ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 
age the provisions of | the Control of Engagement Order, or 
y is for employ t exempted from the provisions 

of that order 





HE CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, LTD. 

have a vacancy for an Assistant Chemist. Applicants 
should at least have passed their Inter B.Sc. or 
equivalent and have a preference for Electro-chemistry. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
eae Dept., Sydney Road, Muswell Hill, 
N b 


PPLICATIONS are invited from QUALIFIED 

ENGINEERS, B.Sc. or A.M.I.Mech.E., for important 
Chemical Works, Manchester Area. 

Applicants should not be over 40 years of age, and 
have experience in Maintenance, Chemical Plant Erection 
and Design. Position offered is permanent and pro- 
gressive. Only men of proved ability need apply. 
Address, in first instance, with particulars of qualifica- 
tions and experience in detail, and salary expected. 

Box No. 2857, The Chemical Age, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Ne REPRESENTATIVE for Northern Counties 

by Rubber and Ebonite manufacturers 
speci ‘alising in chemical plant and mechanical rubbers for 
industry. Good commencing remuneration with ex- 
cellent prospects and permanent position offered for 
suitable applicant, but previous outside sales experience, 
either in this industry or in chemical resistant valves, 
linings and pipes is essential. Applicants must not be 
under 30 years of age and must reside in the industrial 
areas of either Lancashire or Yorkshire. Write giving 
full details to DEXINE RUBBER & EBONITE Lid., 
Rochdale, Lanes. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


SENIOR ENGINEER required to take charge of 

planning new factories and the development of plants 
for new pracesses for an important group of chemical 
manufacturing companies. Candidates should have 
technical qualifications equivalent to an Honours degree in 
engineering and a wide experience of chemical manu- 
facturing or closely allied processes, also steam and 
power generation and mechanical handling of materials. 
A substantial salary would be ‘paid to a suitable man. 
Applicants should write, giving clear details of education, 
technical qualifications, experience, age and salary 
required. Strict confidence will be observed. Box 
No. 2859, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


WORKS ENGINEER required to take charge of 

Engineering and Maintenance Department of 
medium-sized Tar Distillation and Chemical Works in 
v.E. England. Only those with sound all-round practical 
training and experience in control of labour need apply. 
4.M.I.Mech.E. or equivalent an advantage. It would 
also be considered an advantage if the applicant has 
experience in operation and maintenance of modern 
steam-raising plant. Age not more than 40 years 
Superannuation scheme. Write, giving full particulars 
of age, experience and salary required, to Works 
Manager, Box No. 2869, The Chemical Age, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


____FOR SALE _ 


CCURATE Powders for all industries. 
167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


ALUMINIUM CONTAINERS. 


DoxumM LTD. 


2—32 in. by 38 in. 1—30 in. by 30 in. 
3—24 in. by 30 in. 1—24 in. by 26 in. 
£15 O 0 the lot. 

THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LTD., 
Cuba Street, Millwall, E.14. 


N OPPORTUNITY OCCURS to acquire at a bargain 

price, a fair-sized, very well-equipped CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY IN LONDON, with Lease, 
with or without staff. Excellent reason for disposal. 
Box No. 2867, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, | 
London, E.C.4. 


ROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO 
EXTRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor 
400/3/50 supply, together with Pony motor for slow 
running. 

BROADBENT 4&-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR ; three-| 
point suspension, galvanised basket and complete 
with 15 h.p. motor, starting equipment and reverse 
current braking switch suitable for 400/440 volt 
3-phase 50-cycle supply. 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with 
marble refining discs and enamelled hopper a 
agitator, and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in| 
Ebonite, Bronze and Tufnol. 

SILICA COILS of 24 in. bore, comprising 60 ft. forme a} 
into seven turns at 2 ft. 6 in. diam., complete with teak 
supporting framework. (Brand new.). 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
YATE, BRISTOL. 





LONDON MANCHESTER 
49, Park Lane, W.1. Calder Street, Regent Bridge, 
*Phone : Grosvenor 4905 Salford. 
*Phone: Blackfriars 5423 


GLASGOW 
50, Wellington Street, C.2. 
*Phone : Glasgow Central 2534 
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FOR SALE 


GEORGE eFoncé (h([})|[conens 


ATTERY of 16 VACUUM DRYING OVENS arranged 
in 8 pairs each oven constructed from # M.S. 
welded plate 4 ft. 7 in. wide, 3 ft. 44 in. high by 
3 ft. 64 in. deep . Sliding door operated by counter 
balance weights. 12 steam heated shelves arranged 
in three rows of four, w.p. 5 Ib. sq in. included is 
Nash Lytor vacuum pump size H4 driven by 
10 h.p. motor 400/3/50. 

‘Two MITCHELL FILM-DRUM DRYERS single drying cy). 
4 ft. diam. by 10 ft. long suitable for working steam 
pressure of 80 Ib. sq. in. Top face roller and drura 
is equipped with two spring loaded side cheeks to 
retain material on drums each unit is mounted in 
C.I. framework and is complete with feed and 
spreading rollers and doctor knife, each unit is 
driven by a 20-unit B.T.H. motor, 400-440/3/50 
from single main reduction gear ratio 35-1 and a 
croft 3-1 variable speed drive. 

Two direct electrically under driven HYDRO EXTRAC- 
TORS BY THOS. BROADBENT, three-point 
suspension, pit type, with 72 in. diam. galvanised 
perforated basket. Hand operated brake, non 
interlocking wire mesh cover. Starter and motor 
suitable for 400/3/50 cycles. 

FILTER PRESS BY JOHNSON, recessed plate type. 
69 C.I. plates 40 in. by 40 in., forming cakes 
374 in. by 374 in. by } in. thick approx. Pyramid 
surfaces, centre feed 34 in. diam., individual 
discharge to each plate. Complete with Johnson 
double acting piston pump 24 in. diam. by 6 in. 

stroke. F. and L. pulley drive. 

SIZE 7 DUPLEX MIXING OR KNEADING MACHINE 
by MORTON OF WISHAW. Steam jacketed 
trough approx. 42 in. by 38 in. by 30 in, deep, 
working cap. 115 gallons. Double Naben type 
twin gunmetal mixing blades. Internal w.p. 
15 Ib. sq. in. or high vacuum. Power operated 
tilting. 

THREE UNUSED STAINLESS STEEL VERT. OPEN 
TOP STEAM JACKETED MIXERS by BRIERLEY 
COLLIER & HARTLEY. Pans 18 in. diam. by 
10 in. deep, 15 Ib. sq. in. w.p. Stainless steel 
agitator attached to rise and fall head. 

HORIZONTAL MIXER BY KRUPP approx. internal 
dimensions, 5 ft. by 5 ft. by 5 ft. Non-tilting 
double trough with heavy twin “Z”"’ blades, 
bottom discharge along apex formed by troughs 
at present driven by 50 h.p. D.C. motor. 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. 
Tel.: E Igar 7222 and 
STAINNINGLEY Nr. LEEDS. 
Tel.: Pudsey 2241. 











NEW STAINLESS STEEL PLANT 
For all needs 


REACTION VESSELS, STILLS, TANKS, BUCKETS, 
BOILING PANS, ROAD TANKS, ETC. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO EXPORT 





We specialise in finding unusual secondhand 

items for our customers. If you do not receive 

our monthly list, please let us have your address. 

May we help you? We are not dealers but only 
supply plant on commission. 


R. F. PAGET, 
Chemical and General Engineer, 
MANOR HOUSE, BARWICK-IN-ELMET, LEEDS 


Tel : Barwick-in-Elmet 216. 
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“FOR SALE 





MORTON mm. a — LIMITED 


SELECTED TTEMS: ‘FROM STOCK 

ONENo. 0 size CHRISTY & NORRIS DISINTEGRA- 
TOR, mounted on metal cabinet containing 
bagging-off equipment. Machine driven from 
5 h.p. B.T.H. Totally enclosed motor, 400/3/50 
cycles, complete with new Brook starter. 

One—SHARPLES SUPER CENTRIFUGE, TYPE MP 4, 
maker’s No. 5351480 with inbuilt motor 24 h.p. 
by BTH, suitable for 220/234 volts, single phase 
or 38/440/3/50 cycles. Complete with starter. 
(New condition). 

One—NEW STAINLESS STEEL TANK, 4 ft. 6 in. by 
3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. deep, constructed 12 gauge 
polished plate Tounded and smoothed corners, 
mounted in timber frame. 

Five—SIMILAR TANKS but 
GAUGE MATERIAL. 

One—160 gallon OPEN TOP STAINLESS STEEL STEAM 
ACKETED MIXER, 3 ft. 6 in. diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. 
deep, dish bottom with run-off, stainless steel 
stirring gear overdriven through crown wheel and 


constructed from 16 


pinion from fast and loose pulleys. (New 
condition). 
MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED, 


WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
"Phone : Saddleworth 437 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOSs. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “‘ Invicta ’”’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “‘ Hilljones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


. te ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS by Hick 
Hargreaves, each 615 cu. ft./min. at 5 Ib. p.s.i. 
1450 r.p.m 

ONE—Ditto, 546. cu. ft./min. at 10 lb. p.s.i., 960 r.p.m. 

TEN—Andco 6 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

FOU R—Andco 2 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

ONE—Andco 1} in. worm-operated PLUG COCK. 

TEN—Andco 1 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

FOURTEEN— j in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS 

ONE—Steel-cased WORM CONVEYOR, 8 ft. long. 

ONE—Sectional —— Steel STORAGE TANK, 12 ft. 
by 12 ft. by 8 ft. 

ONE—Insulated Mild Stee) COLUMN, dish ends 3 ft. 
11 in. diam. by 11 ft. 3 in. high 

ONE—Enclosed Cast-iron BLENDING VESSEL, 2 ft. 6 in. 
diam. by 4 ft. deep with agitator for 400 volts 
3-phase, 50 cycles. 

SIX—Enclosed Cast-iron RECEIVERS, 3 ft. diam. by 
3 ft. 6 in. deep, fitted with brass basket coil and 
sight glasses. 

ONE—All-brass PRODUCT RECEIVER, 2 ft. 11 in. 
diam. by 3 ft. 10 in. deep. 

TWO—All-brass PRODUCT RECEIVERS, 2 ft. 11 in. 
diam. by 4 ft. 9 in. dee “<4 

ONE—Lead- lined Welded M.S. ETHYLENE COOLER, 
3 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep 

ONE—All-brass PRODUCT HEAD TANK, 3 ft. 11 in. 
diam. by 4 ft. 9 in. deep. 

ONE—M.S. BLOW EGG. 3 ft. diam. by 5 ft. d +" 

ae I a SHELLS, 2 ft. 9 in. diam. by 


TWwOo— nh ‘BLENDING VESSELS, 
4 ft. 


ee CATCHPOTS, 1 ft. 6 in. diam. by 1 ft. 9 in. 
deep (three fitted lead coils). 
meee Fo 3 MIXING VESSELS, 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 
2 ft. 3 in. deep. 
ONE—Copper BLOW EGG, 2 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 3 in. 
RIGHT—Enclosed C.I. ETHYLENE RECEIVERS, 3 ft. 
diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep. 


ABELSON & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., 
Coventry nat Sheldon, Birmingham, 26. 
: Sheldon 2424, 


2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





SEVERAL small rem teetated Copper Pans. 

Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

$3 Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags. 

Mixing Pan, 6 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

Ditto, 3 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

2—6 in. Centrifugal Pumps by Cherry. 

Milton Grinders fitted with 30 in. vertical stones, belt 
driven with shaker feeds. 

1 Iwel 20 in. Turbine Centrifugal Extractors with spare 
baskets. 

4 vertical Hall Ammonia Compressors, single cylinder, 
belt driven cylinders 3 in. to 5 in. bore. 

2 Alfa-Laval Disc Separators, belt driven, size 45 and 
65, with chambers 12 in. and 15 in. dia 

2 unused belt driven Ram Pumps, fitted one ram 1¢ in. 
dia., 3 in. stroke, brass fitted. 

Alpine type Perplex Grinder, chamber 20 in. dia. 

Ditto similar, chamber 18 in. dia. 

Single pair toothed Crushing Roll, belt and gear driven, 
last used for soap crystals. 

2 Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans. 

21—3 gallon capacity Ball Mills. 

4 Mather & Platt Colloid Mills. 

424 ft. B.B. Gravity Conveyor, steel rollers, 14 in. long 
by 6 in. pitch. 

Torrance Positive-geared Edge Runner Mill. 

5 Riveted Vessels, partly jacketed and plain, with 
agitators and coils, as used in oil-refining trade. 

2 Miracle Super Hammer Mills, size 3W, each with 65 
H.P_ A.C. Motor, vee rope drive, cyclone, fan and all 
belongings. 

Gardner Rapid Sifter Mixer, 4 ft. long. 

Gardner 10 ft. steam jacketed Dryer. 

3 pair high toothed Crushing Mill by Nicholson with 
coarse, medium and fine toothed rollers 22 in. long, 
belt and gear driven. 

Baker Perkins Jacketed Mixer, 36 in. by 33i pn. by 30 in., 
deep double fin type agitators, machine cut gearing 
and automatic screw tipping. 

18 Steel-built Chain and Bucket Elevators. Buckets, 

6 in. to 8 in. long. Elevators, 14 ft. to 30 ft. high. 

14 ‘cane Worm Conveyors, complete in troughs, 8 in 

to 12 in. diameter, 9 ft. to 40 ft. long. 


Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


ENGINEERS 


LEVATOR, 14 ft. centres, steel case, 
by 16 ft. long. 
£50 


24 in. by 12 in. 
Buckets, 5 in. by 4 in., belt driven. 


0 0. 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LTD., 
Cuba Street, Millwall, E.14. 


Phone 98 Staines 
J ACKETED VACUUM TILTING GUNMETAL MIXER, 
28 in. by 26 in. by 20 in. deep. Water-cooled twin-roll 
Rubber Mixing Mill, 30 in.by 15 in.. 
Alite Powder Mixer (4 ewt). 
Cast Iron Filter Press, 30 Chambers 25 in. sq. 
ARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD. 
STAINES 


Electric driven. 


ONE Complete Pigment Plant, 
2 tons per hour and including Charging Elevator, 
KEK No. 1 size Mill, with receiver, ete., Gardner Rapid 
Mixer, filler, ete. Box No. 2866, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ONE GARDNER Drum Type Mixer, size D.J. Capacity, 

24 tons. Container filling discharge. Arranged for 
belt drive. Box No. 2864, THR CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ONE GARDNER Rapid Mixer, type * 
by 4 ft. wide by 4 ft. 9 in. high, arranged for belt 
drive. Box No. 2865, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


K,” 164 ft. long 


having a capacity of 


IX Johnson Timber Plate and Frame Type Filter 
Presses to make cakes 22 in. by 39 in. by 12 in. Con- 
nections for washing and. air blowing. 


THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


STEELWORK FOR SALE 
S.J. from 6” x 5” to 20” x 7}” 
*CHANNELS 6” x 3” to 15” x 4” 
ANGLES 3°” x 23" to 6” x 8 
CHEQUER PLATES various. 
MISC. PLATES various. 


MADEN & McKEE LTD., 
317, PRESCOT ROAD, 
LIVERPOOL, 13. 


HREE CHRISTY & NORRIS No. 2) Disintegrators. 
arranged for belt drive. Box No. 2863, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


HREE KEK Patent Universal Grinding Mills, size 

No. 1, with magnetic separators, receivers, etc., 
arranged for belt drive. Box No. 2862, THE CHEMICAI 
AGB, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


STORAGE TANKS 


WO Excellent WELDED CLOSED-TOP TANKS, 
each 20 ft. by 10 ft. by 10 ft. deep. Capacity, 12,500 
gallons each, $ in. plate. Strongly built. 
MADEN & McKEE, LTD., 
317, PRESCOT ROAD, 
LIVERPOOL, 13. 


oe ** MIXER, steam jacketed, 5 ft. by 4 ft. by 4 ft 
6 in. deep. having agitator, bottom discharge. 

**U ’* MIXER,”’ 6 ft. by 4 ft. by 4 ft. deep, heavy spiral 
agitator, bottom-end discharge. 

‘sg BIXER,” 7 ft. by 3 ft. by 8 ft. 
agitator, bottom discharge. 

DOUBLE ‘*Z” XER, 80 gallons capacity, 
tilting double-trough pan; Ditto, 10 gallons. 

STERILISER, steam jacketed, 7 ft. long by 3 ft. diam.. 
with swing door and fittings 

HYDRO, 30 in. swan neck with perforated cage 

WINKWORTH MACHINERY, 


65, HIGH STREET, STAINES. 
Tel. 1010 and 1133. 


deep, ribbon 


with 


Zinc DUST FOR SALE. Substantial and regular 
supplies of off-grade ZINC DUST at well below manu- 
facturers price. and fuller details pleas« 
write THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, 


For samples 
Box No. 2868, 
London, E.C.4. 


10 Excellent DISH-ENDED STEEL MIXING VESSELS, 


each 6 ft. diam. by 6 ft. deep, complete with agitating 
gear, also 15 h.p. 400/3/50 motors, 720 revs., with starters 
and Crofts reduction gear. 
Inspection by appointment. 
MADEN & McKEE LTD., 
31/7, Prescot Road, 
Liverpool, 13 


CHEMICALS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


W. T. BRUCE & Co., Ltd. 


3 LOMBARD COURT, E.C.3 
(Over 70 years in the Trade) 
Tel. Address : “* SULPHURIC CAN. LONDON ” 
"Phone : Mansion House 9119 








Box No. 2861, 
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1949 
FOR SALE 
. Filte MUST BE CLEARED 
pe C er 30 ft. by 8 ft. Lancashire Boiler by Adamson. 175 Ib. 
No 9 “rf working pressure. With all fittings. Price: £850. 
‘ Pry . Free on transport Liverpool. 


tegrators. 
CHEMICAL 


Mills, size 


ers, etc., 
CHEMICAL 


TANKS, 


ty. 12,500 


t. by 4 ft 
harge. 
avy spiral 


‘p, ribbon 


‘ity, with 
allons. 
ft. diam.. 


id regular 
low manu- 
‘ils please 
154, Fleet 


VESSELS, 


h agitating 
th starters 


LS 
Ltd. 


ION ”” 








30 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. Steam Receiver by Adamson. 175 Ib. 
working pressure. Price : £150, loaded as above. 

For further details, apply to Box No. 2860, 

The Chemical Age, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 


To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 


dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills, Preston, ,Lancs. Phone 2198 





WANTED 





A 1,000 gallon Enclosed JACKETED STAINLESS 
STEEL MIXER. 

A 500 gallon. MILD STEEL VACUUM STILL HYDRO 
EXTRACTOR, with basket 30/36 in. diam., 
motor driven, A.C. or D.C. Rubber-lined pre- 
ferred. 

** GARDNER ”’ MIXER, 5ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft. 

JACKETED STERLISER, about 4 ft. by 7 ft. 

DARTNALL, 
248, HUMBERSTONE ROAD, 
PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13. 


URPLUS STOCKS China Clay, Whiting, Petroleum 
Jelly, Wool Grease, Fatty Acids, Mineral Oil, Teepol, 
Titanium Dioxide. 
CHROMOCINE LTD., 158/168, KENSAL ROAD, 
LONDON, W.10. 





- PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King, 

A.M.1I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 





_ SERVICING | 


RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, ete. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


GRINDING of every description of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
TnROs, HILL-JONES, Lrv., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


_ WORKING | NOTICE — 


HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 570519, entitled 

= Production of Butyl Alcohol and Acetone by 
Fermentation,” offers same for license or otherwise to 
ensure practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to 
Singer, Stern & Carlberg, 28, E.-Jackson Boulevard, 
Chigo 4, Illinois, U.S.A. 


TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA | 
Free Running White Powder 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 




















The 


SURFACE 
for 
SERVICE 


Where a contamination-free 
surface is required, discerning 


Chemists and Plant Engineers 


>. PBC te FY 




















CAST IRON 


CHEMICAL PLANT 


lined with highly Acid Resistant Glass 
Enamel, the surface for perfect processing. 





CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD. 


BILSTON > STAFFS 
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f CMUMOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Specialists in non-ferrous 
Castings for the Chemical 
Industry 
o——-O0 0 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
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LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 


WORKS 


Orlando St 
BOLTON. 











BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
*Grams : Belting, Burslem 





Decolorising CARBON 





oe ie HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
ALL TRADES LOWEST PRICES 











Granular Carbon for Solvent Recovery. 
Regeneration of Spent Carbon. 


Write for samples and quotations. 


FARNELL CARBONS LIMITED 
CONDUIT ROAD, PLUMSTEAD, LONDON, S.E.18 
Telephone: Telegrams: 
Woolwich 1158 (2 lines). Scofar, Wol, London. 














IRGNAC METAL 
FOR RESISTING ACIDS 


VALVES, TAPS AND CASTINGS 


FOR CORROSIVES 


HAUGHTON’S METALLIC 
co., LTD. 
30, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C.3 




















ELECTRIC 


MOTORS 














IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





LEVER LOCKING 
DETACHABLE HEAD 
DRUMS 





40/44 Gallon Capacity 
measuring 344” x 224” 





Limited stocks 





GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 
GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telephone : 
Langside, 1777. 


Telegrams: 
Containers, Glasgow. 
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‘ KARBATE ; 


TRADE MARK 


BUNDLE TYPE HEAT EXCHANGERS 


WITH STEEL SHELL 





The need for Heat [Exchange equip- 
ment highly resistant to the action 
of Corrosive Acids and Alkalis with 
excellent heat transfer qualities, is 
met by the use of ,‘* Karbate”’ 
Impervious Graphite Base  con- 


struction materials. 





CONSULT — 


BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES i» 


























X GRANGE MILL LANE, WINCOBANK, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone: ROTHERHAM 4836 (3 Lines) Telegrams: ELECTRODES, SHEFFIELD 








GRINDING 


Grading, Mixing, — 
Sieving or Separating 
and Drying of 
materials, etc., under- 
taken for the trade 











Also Suppliers of 
GROUND SILICA, FILLERS, 
AND CHEMICALS 








MANOR STREET, FENTON | 
JAMES KENT 0 STAFFORDSHIRE 


LIM | TE D & M | L L E R S jade Grams: 


Kenmil, Stoke-on-Trent | 
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The Paint Trade’s 


” 


The new feature published monthly in ‘* Paint Technology 
is now open to all suppliers to the Paint Trade. Suppliers’ 
names are listed under headings covering all raw materials, 
equipment, and services used by the makers of paints, varnishes, 
cellulose lacquers, enamels, printing inks, and linoleum. Your 
name can be inserted under the names of your products at a 
cost per entry that is negligible compared with the value of 
this direct method of bringing what you sell before the 
attention of the Buyers in a most important industry. 


Write for details to 


PAINT TECHNOLOGY ° S**Nse court. PUEMER, MIDDLESEX 


Telephone : 























METROPOLITAN - VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO LTD., MANCHESTER 17 
J/C gor 
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